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Few of us need to be convinced to-day of the 

importance of the British colonial territories 

or of the bearing of questions of colonial 

development and administration upon current 
_ world problems. 


Tue Times published last year three special 
Surveys of the British Colonies, each of which 
reached a large public both at home and 
abroad. It has now been decided to establish 
THE TIMES REVIEW OF THE BRITISH COLONIES aS 
a regular quarterly publication, which will 
appear on the first Tuesday in March, June, 
September and December. Fok 


Each issue of THE TIMES REVIEW OF THE BRITISH 

_ COLONIES will survey the progress of events 
during the previous quarterly period in all — 
parts of the colonial empire and will discuss 

: a wide-range of colonial subjects — political, 

‘social, financial, economic, administrative, 
cultural. : 
The first issue in March will contain articles 

on West African railways; the position in 
Hongkong; British West Indies housing ; 
pest control in colonial agriculture; planta- 
tion conditions in Malaya; development in 
western Uganda; secondary industries in 
Southern Rhodesia ; African technical educa- - 
tion; and big game. ; 


24 pages * Illustrated - Price Sixpence 
_ from all newsagents 


ANNUAL POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATE 2s. 64. 


Orders to the Subscription Manager, The Times, 
London, E.C.4 
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stlul and Restorative Sleep at 


HERE. are very good reasons why ‘Ovaltine’ is the world’s — 
most popular aid to sleep. Experience has amply demonstrated 
its outstanding qualities. A cup of this delicious beverage, taken at 
bedtime, helps to soothe the nerves, assists you to relax and com- ~ 
poses the system for natural, refreshing sleep, = = 2 
While you sleep ‘Ovaltine’ provides food elements—including 
vitamins—of exceptional nutritive value in easily digestible form, 
to reinforce your nervous vitality, your strength and‘’energy. That 
is why ‘Ovaltine’ sleep is the best kind of sleep—so tranquil and 
restorative that it helps you to greet the morning bright-eyed and 
.cheerful—feeling and looking your best. = Sea 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1[6, 216 and 416 per tin 
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A change of air would do you the world of | 
good right now. Why delay? Conditions 
_are just fine for that business trip or those ~ 
, few days’ relaxation in the sun, anda ss 
- luxurious KLM airliner is waiting to speed 
you wherever you want to go. With KLM | 
'. it’s comfort first and fast all the way. = | 


Ask your Travel Agenf to book you KM —ttséidY og aa ae 
~~ orcontact KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, % 2e8 TO EUR 
. 202/4 Sloane Street, London, s.w.1  @ a 
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AS A NEWSPAPER > 


_ weekend. The first green from spring bulbs is showing 
in the grass, the worst of the winter weather~is over. 
More than is usual, the minds of men here in this 

. eavttat. city of America are moving with the weather to a new 
a ‘sense of spring being not far away, and with.the spring a new hope. 
__ During this past week the two men in Washington who are best 
informed about the state of affairs spoke publicly with a note of 


of them was General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of the American Armed Forces; the other was Harry S. 
_ Truman, President of the United States. Both of them spoke at 
ceremonial occasions and spoke in guarded terms. General Bradley 
had gone, on George Washington’s birthday, to Valley Forge, the 
Mr. Truman spoke at a breakfast of former Grand Masters of 

‘i = Ste Masonic Order. Optimistic notes sounded on such ritualistic 
occasions “can be meaningless—usually they are—but this time 
_ there was substance behind what was said. When General Bradley 
| declared at Valley Forge his conviction that we will win this 
sle for freedom’s survival, he was saying in public less than he 

s been willing to say among friends. He does incline to think 
the basis of all the military information which comes to his 
: s from the four. corners of the world that our common western 
e does seem to have come through the darkness of the winter 
; breaking out ‘into clearer skies. The President expressed his 
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T ASHINGTON tes enjoyed a beautiful clear, sunny 


confidence as though the long winter of anxiety were breaking. One. 


‘ _ ‘Scene of the hardest ordeal of the American army in the Revolution. 


core are Stadia approaching a position in the world 


New Hope in the United States 
a ER ty 4? aah By JOSEPH HARSCH | 


‘where a third world war can be prevented. In saying that, Mr. 


Truman was expressing the general thought which comes from the 
things he has been hearing of late from General Bradley, from 
Secretary of State Acheson, from General Walter Bedell Smith, 
the Head of his Intelligence Service, and from the men who are 
managing the sprawling and disorderly but massive programme of 
rearmament on the American industrial front. The sum and sub- 
stance of what all of them say is that we do appear to be approach- 
ing a position where a third world war can be prevented; they, in 
fact, already have reached that position, 

The elements in this changed sense of our ability to influence 
our destiny are by no means all military. However, I will take it 
first, because without military confidence the minds of men in this 


town could not accept the implications of strength in other areas ~ 


of the common effort. The news in this military area is that the 
leaders of the American land, sea and air forces believe that already 
it is too late for the Russians—if they ever entertained such an 
idea—to win. a military decision by a quick and paralysing blow. 
The confidence goes even farther; it is believed here now that the 
west does have it within its physical power to strike so much harder 
a blow in the opening days of war, if it came that Russia would 
inevitably lose the war. 

There are three major elements in this new military confidence. 
One is the greatly improved turn of events in Korea; of that you are 
as fully informed as I am, so I need not dwell upon the details. 
Another is that the mobilisation programme, begun here with the 
Korean war, has by now more than replaced the units sent to 
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Forces stationed inside the United States today exceeds the total in | 


the United States at the time the Korean war began: that is, in spite of 


- the forces sent to Korea, the United States could send more forces in 
better condition of training and equipment to Europe or to any other 


theatre than it could have sent before Korea. The third element is 


expanded air power. Heré is where the greatest effort has been made in 
_ the rearmament programme. I believe the striking power of the United 


States Air Force has been doubled since the Korean war began. 
\ d 

* ty aaa 
Giant Serides by American Air Force % 

The superficial measurement most commonly used is fie the number 
of operational air groups has increased over this period of time, from 
forty-eight to seventy. That measurement, however, ignores the even 
greater expansion in production of new equipment and the training of 

_ new air crews. In the pre-Korean period the United States Air Force 
had the capacity to strike a single massive blow with atomic weapons, 
but it was weak in capacity to maintain and follow up an initial attack, 
and it was woefully weak in tactical ground support units. At that 
earlier time, the American air arm was able only to injure Russia; it 

- was not capable of supporting an honest effort to defend western Europe. 
Today it is acquiring such ground support strength in giant strides. I 
think the best way to express the new condition is to say that the most 


active subject of study at the Defence Department today is the problem 


_ of using tactical air power from the flanks of Europe to prevent any 
_ great mass of Russian ground strength from ever reaching the Rhine. 

Mr. Finletter, the Secretary of the Air Force, has just returned to 
Washington from a visit to Turkey for the express purpose of tying 
Turkey in closer with the task of defending western Europe. Turkey 

* is one of the more important places from which United States tactical 
air power would attempt to strike at the supply lings of any Russian 
force driving towards the English Channel. _ 

Then, moving to other areas in this story of rising faith in the 
possibility of peace, we have gone through an argument in this country 
of which much has been reported in your press—the argument about 
sending American ground troops to Europe. At one time this argument 
seemed to be having a decisive effect in America. This argument is 


finished long since. It has not divided America; it has clarified. A 


decisive postscript was written’ to the affair last week* when Senator — 


Kenneth Wherry of Nebraska, the champion of the anti-troops-to-— 


_ Europe faction in the Senate, was given his chance to present his 
witnesses. He found two national organisations which would support 
his views. One was the super-patriotic Daughters of the American 
Revolution; the other was the Progressive Party, which, since the 
defection of Mr. Henry Wallace, has become little more than a window- 


front for the Communist Party. The super patriots and the communists 


—a curious combination. That was all Mr. Wherry could rally to his 
cause; he was unable to find a single Air Force General who would say 
that we could afford to neglect the defences of Europe, though he tried 


hard enough. He was unable to find any other national group, political : 


or otherwise, which would commit itself to his cause. So isolation in 


the United States has been reduced to its hard and irreducible-core. 


of the self-conscious super-patriots and the communists; and everyone 
else—which means, I think, about ninety-five per cent. of the popula- 
tion—has accepted the fact that we are going to make a really honest 
_ effort both to save Europe and to save the peace. 
The information Mr. Acheson has sent to Mr. Truman from. the 
Department of State is important also to the rising sense of confidence. 
_ He is able to report, and has reported, that America is ‘part of a closer- 
knit system of alliances than it was eight months ago, six months, or, 
even one month ago. That system of alliances has been subjected to 
strains. Mr. Acheson admits that he was responsible for one of those 
strains himself when he launched the rearmament df Germany on the 
basis of inaccurate estimates of French reaction. Mr. Acheson has 
modified his position on the subject, with the result that United States- 
French relations have been improved. 
Another strain was the 38th’ parallel issue. Apparently that one 
could still stand a patch of improvement, but it has not caused a major 


rift between Washington and London. If-Moscow thought that it would, — 


Moscow has been disappointed. I suspect that the present controversial 
matter of the Atlantic Sea Command will work out at least as well. I_ 
am sure that if your Parliament seriously wishes that post for a British — 
Admiral and makes its case loudly, it will obtain its wish, and with — 
no residue of hard feelings over here either. Anglo-American relations 


_ have: not been wrecked on the 38th hers reef. Mr. Acheson has ; 
} * Broadcast on | February 26 LAS Fs Sats Bc, 


ments in the economic and social spheres, and in the field 


‘other reefs, least pie a the Wane Si 
been able to report that the Russian propaganda pees ff 
no harm to the alliance. On the contrary, western unity ng' 
today than it was when the Korean war and the Stockholm peac oy rs 
petitions were launched. + . oe hor 
The domestic industrial picture is the least orderly of those presented — 
to Mr. Truman. Organised labour is in current revolt against — 
what it considers to be insufficient representation at the top level of 


wage and price controls. As soon as the labour leaders are’ “ mollifie oper 


as I am sure they will be, there will then be trouble with the farmers, 

and after that, with industry. All three are being pinched by the first 
Aouches of the new austerity and they are complaining. But the com- — 
plaining was inevitable. What really counts is that the United States 

is muddling through its conversion to rearmament in disorderly - yet. 
effective manner. Of all the information which has caused the new 

_ sense of confidence, the most important, I think, is what General Walter 
Bedell Smith brings to the President from the Central Intelligence — 
Agency. He is the man who reports on the spread of national com- 
munism through Europe—the defections in the Ttalian Communist 
Party, the Clementis affair in Czechoslovakia, the stirrings of the new 
anti-Russian Communist International. He has reported to the President 
‘that Moscow is in the-process of losing its most powerful single weapon, 
the weapon of the United World Communi§t Movement operating under — 
Stalin’s orders. The news of the corrosion ‘of this weapon comes 10 
Washington at a crucial time. We all know that there isan impatient __ 
quality in the American’ nature; every man here in Washington who ~ x 
has shaped the growth of American military strength has also looked 
ahead with anxiety to the time when the rising curve of American - 
strength would meet the rising curve of American impatience produced 

by taxes and privations. When those. curves meet, the demand for what 
some people call ‘a preventive war’ could become a serious threat 10 
the peace. Concern about that Mangers is not, I can assure Rb limited 


_ to ame British Isles hee 2 Ae. Scan: Panes 


Pacifying the laspattonk: ver 
Last week the State Department was so | concerned Abe this problem St 
that it instructed Doctor Philip Jessup, the man who has been charged ~ 
with the preliminary negotiations with the Russians over the Big Four 
Conference, to deliver a speech against preventive war. One reason 
for the speech was that Time magazine had carried a leader in its 
current issue declaring. that the United States was not mobilising for 
indefinite containment but to end the present intolerable state of 
danger. It is this trend of thinking, inevitable when strength | meets 
impatience, which makes the weakening of communist unity so im- 
portant. Without news of such a weakening the task of winning peace 
without war would seem so endless and so burdensome to the average — 
American that he might come to demand war. But when such news does 
come, as it has come, then Mr. Truman can speak of the approach of the 
- possibility of avoiding a third world war, because, understanding the a ; 
American temperament, he recognises that~this news is the necessary — 
balance to American impatience; it is the news which makes it possible 
for the average man-in-the-street to believe that the task is manageable — 


_ without war, that there is a reasonable prospect that within a reason- 
~ able period of time, a united and a rearmed western world will be — 


respected by the Russians. This is the news which justifies ‘patience. 163 ts 
is the final reason, therefore, why the men at the controls here in 4 
Washington are speaking in these lovely warm spring days as ‘tinigh 
they felt within themselves a new hope emergitg baa) the datk fogs of 
the winter. —Home Service ; . 
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By ROBERT STIMSON, 


was a red-letter day in Accra when the new Legislative 
Assembly met for the first time, under a Constitution that gives the 
Africans of this British colony a wide measure of self-government 
—more self-government, in fact, than the people of any. other 
. African colony have. In spite of the enervating sun and the tropical 
humidity, a big.crowd of Africans turned out to watch. They were 
"wearing everything from missionary shorts and khaki shirts to the 
traditional gay, flowing robes of the Gold Coast. Many*women had 
~ babies strapped snugly on their backs, their little black faces peering 
with immense gravity just above the band of cloth that harnessed 
_ them in. 

_ The crowd was waiting to see the new members arrive, especially 
_ those who had been re urned by popular vo‘e in the recent elections. 
_ They stood patiently on the parched stretch of open ground—the old 
_ polo ground they call it—that lies between the sea and the town hall. 
Here and there, round this rather drab grey building, a few scarlet 
blossoms struggle half-heartedly against the harshness of the dry season. 


- Suddenly, a cheer went up as a car swept round the bend—a car 


_ flaunting a big red, white and green flag, the flag of the extreme 
nationalist party, the Convention People’s Party, which is asking for 
self-government—now. Many people in the crowd gave the party 
salute—the right hand held closely to the shoulder, with the palm 
showing and the five fingers spread out, and they shouted the party 

_greeting—‘ Freedom’. In the car was the party leader, Kwame 

Nkrumah, a 41-year-old Gold Coaster who spent a good many years 
- in America and England. Eight days before the opening of the Assembly 

he had been in prison, serving a sentence for inciting an illegal strike. 

~ Now he was taking his place in the Assembly, the most important man 
there; for it looked as though he and his party would control the 
voting. He was wearing white—the colour of victory—a white velvet 
toga thrown across one shoulder, and on his head a white turban. 
Other members of the party, too, were in flowing robes, but of orange 
and green and blue, even those who normally wear European clothes. 
The gossip was that Kwame Nkrumah had asked them to attend this 
first meeting of the Legislative Assembly in national costume, to show 
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mt Africans of the Gold Coast queueing to vote at a polliag station at Accra 
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Popular ‘Hero of the Gold Coast 


B.B.C. special correspondent 


their patriotism—rather as Mahatma Gandhi’s followers wore home- 
spun cotton. 

In some ways Kwame Nkrumah has taken Gandhi as his model—a 
picture of Gandhi has an honoured place in the party headquarters, and 
there is a silvery urn with a motto about non-violence. Party members 
who have been in gaol as political prisoners wear a badge of martyrdom 
—a white prison cap with the letters P.G. on-it—P.G. for ‘ Prison 
j Graduate’. There 
are other ways in 
which Kwame Nkru- 
mah is copying 
Gandhi, or the sort 
of thing that Gand- 
hi might have done 
in similar circum- 
stances. Forexample, 
he has told his party 
not to take their 
salaries, either as 
ordinary members of 
the Assembly or as 
ministers, until full 
self-government is 
achieved. They are 
to hand the money 
to the party funds, 
and get back what 
the party decides is 
enough for simple 
living. There is to 
be no question. of 
elegant ministerial 
bungalows, and /no 
fraternising with 
European officials 
except in the strict 
line of business. 

This austere, reserved approach of Kwame Nkru- 
mah’s towards the new Constitution has charmed the 
masses of the Gold Coast: the clerks in government 
offices, the students, the fisher folk all up and down 
the coast, the peasant farmers, the workers in the mines. 
He is their man, because he is not satisfied with this 
“ half-a-loaf” constitution—he means to lead them, they 
think, to real independence—to a really free country 
that they are already calling Ghana. 

Correspondents covering the Gold Coast story had 
proof of Nkrumah’s popularity on the day he came out 
of prison. The Africans of Accra had only an hour or 
two's notice, and it~ was a working day, but they 
dropped everything and streamed in their thousands to 
James Fort, and soon, in front of the prison gates, 
there was a swirling mass of dancers, beating drums, 
ringing handbells, singing Nkrumah’s own freedom 
song. I saw a battered taxi trying to inch its way 
through. The driver was using his horn incessantly— 
three short blasts and then another three short blasts 
—and inside the taxi were half-a-dozen roly-poly Afri- 
can women, market mammies who sell cloth, and they 
were keeping time with the horn and yelling, ‘ C.P.P. 
C.P.P.’, for Convention People’s Party. Their heads 
were bound with victory white and there was white pow- 
der smeared on their faces. They looked like some new 
breed of circus clowns—exultant clowns; and when 
Nkrumah, rather shy and bewildered, suddenly 
appeared, the crowd noticed that he was wearing his 


Kwame Nkrumah, leader of the Gold Coast Con- 
vention People’s Party, victorious in the recent 


: monium. 


the Crerninice “iy year ago ‘with ‘his ‘Higa strike——there was ae 


At the elections par * was just before Nicumiahy was released— 
the voters showed their adoration in another way, by voting for him 


_ and his party. I went to a fishing village on the outskirts of Accra to 


watch the election there. The boats were drawn up on the beach and 
_ the idle nets were stretched in the sun. The fisher folk, most of whom 
could not read or write, but they were over twenty-one, some of them, 
and that was good enough to vote—they stood, these voters, in a neat 
queue, in the sandy lane that ran alongside the village headman’s house, 
and they were deadly serious. Each in turn, men and women, went up 
to the African official who was presiding over the election and gave his 
or her name. Each name was checked against the registered list and 
then a’ majestic policeman in a red fez took the voter’s thumb and 
pressed it against a pad soaked in violet ink. This was to ensure that 
nobody would come back twice. The presiding officer then explained 
that when the voter got inside the polling booth—a dingy room of 
rough brick and beaten mud—he would find two boxes, one with a 
picture of an elephant on it, and the other with a cock. The elephant 
stood for Nkrumah’s man and the cock for his opponent, who had been 
nominated by the conservative village headman. The voter had to drop 
his ballot paper in the box of his choice, and it was impressed on him, 
with proper formality, that his vote was absolutely secret. 

This village election was a model of correctness; partly because the 
Colonial Administration had worked so hard and partly because 
Kwame Nkrumah’s party had told the people that the whole world was 
watching them, and they must not let themselves, or the Gold Coast, 
down. In this village the elephant won—Nkrumah’s man—and as 
everyone crowded round the victor—a youngster, fiery with nationalism 
—I stole a glance at the village headman, whose nominee, the cock, 
had lost. The headman sat quite alone on his little balcony overlooking 
the lane, and his face was impassive. Then suddenly, it all became too 
much for him. He snatched a corner of his cloth and wiped away the 
tears. It was as though he knew that something more than the cock had 
been overthrown, and with it his own dignity in the fishing village: a 
whole system had suffered defeat—the system of traditional authority, 


which, until now, had been exercised through chiefs and sub-chiefs® 


right down the line to the village headman; the new nationalism was 
too strong. It was the same story or very nearly so wherever the 
ordinary voter had the last word, and it was the ordinary voter, the 
man in the street, the man in the village, who was responsible for 
sending about half the African members to the new Assembly. The rest 
have been returned indirectly by tribal chiefs and others, but even in 
the so-to-speak privileged group of members, there are men who support 
Kwame Nkrumah, and in the Assembly as a whole his will be the 
most powerful voice. ~ 

_ Why has Kwame Nkrumah been able to capture the imagination of 
the Gold Coast? It is partly his own personality. It is not a strong ~ 
pemmantys the personality of a Mussolini, but he has fuser 


his opponents pi 
ies a group of highly educat 


_ have more water and Jess malaria, and that they will get a better pri 


think he is a mere rabble rouser. At oe events, 
has, too, a rae of ober? as chonge he 


he has hit on a slogan—the: slogan ‘ Self Governinent N 
irresistible to simple Africans who have been told again and ag 
they will be better off when the White Government goes; that t 


for their cocoa. 

‘It is partly ches things that have made him: the strongest man in 
the Gold Coast, but there is something else too: the lethargy, the out- 
of-touchness of the Colonial Administration in the past. You will — 
remember perhaps that there were serious.riots in Accra three. years — 
ago: the surface causes were obvious—too few goods; rising prices; the | 


_ discontent of jobless Africans who had served in the Army during the ~ 


war. Men like Kwame Nkrumah found ready listeners, The Commission — 
that enquired into the riots said all that in its report, but the report also 
blamed the Administration for mishandling the economic crisis, and for — 
missing the point that many Africans were frustrated and suspicious 
because they saw no chance of exercising political power. The United 
Kingdom Government took note of that. There is a much more efficient 


Administration now, and, of course, there is the new Constitution. All _ 


the same, though, nationalism has swept over the Gold et and 
Kwame Nkrumah is its champion. __ | 
‘The day after he came out of prison the correspondents here went | 
round to see him. He was staying with an African friend in a rather — 
attractive, simple house tucked away inside a courtyard. He had been 
up most of the night, he said, reading the London newspapers, and it ~ 
was perhaps that he was short of sleep, but he did seem rather dazed 
and not very sure of himself. Again and again he turned to his party 
lieutenants, even when we asked quite simple questions, and we had = 


“some difficulty in getting a final clear-cut statement from him. He was — 


gentle, and most friendly, but, as we thought, very dependent on tik 
advisers. What his statement boiled down to after we had done a great 
deal of prodding and burrowing was this. He was no communist and 
had never been one in spite of what the Riots Enquiry Commission had — 
said. He was a socialist; he wanted an independent Gold Coast now 
within the Commonwealth; he would give the Constitution a trial, 


- though he was afraid it would not work, because, as he put it, it did not 


give the Africans real power. And finally, if his party found itself 
obstructed by European officials, then—and about this he was emphatic 
—then he would not rule out the possibility of what he called * positive if 


action’, 


It could well fe that Kwame Nkrumah will not himself be the final 


_ arbiter of what his party does; there’ are perhaps others in the party 


with more personal ambition and of tougher make-up, but he, 

Nkrumah, is the talisman, the popular hero to a people who have little 

or no political education, but who are conscious of their strength. — 
_—Home Service 


Yugoslavia Today: Two Reports” eS 


I—By H. N. BRAILSFORD 


HAVE just come back from a stay of two months in Yugoslavia. 


Today it is one of the key countries where our future is being 


decided. It has broken with Stalin’s empire. Can it advance towards 
freedom and prosperity and still keep its independence? If it 
- can, its example will help to liberate its neighbours, who are still 
dependent on Moscow. 

My wife and I spent half our time in Macedonia, which was always, 
after Montenegro, the poorest and most backward of the six republics 
that form the South Slav Federation. Today it is the happiest and 
most loyal of them all. For the first time in history its people govern 
themselves, and the progress they have made since the revolution is 
plain for all to see. I can judge of that better than most, for I am one 
of the two or three Englishmen who have known Macedonia for nearly 


half-a-century. I saw it first in 1903, when it was the most miserable 


and the most anarchic of all the provinces of the Turkish Empire. I saw 
it again in 1913. It was not much happier then, for the Serbian 


_ monarchy treated it as a conquered cepeceney and even suppressed 


’ 
Lae 


days murders were too common for counting, and now in a town ee ? 


_. its language. Today the Wiacedvaiant enjoy complete ‘eaine wiih the 


other peoples of Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito is deservedly famous for his ¥ 
gallant part in the last war. But I think history will honour him even 
more because he made an end of the racial and religious feuds that 
used to poison the life of his country. 

What has happened came home to me wividily during a morning CR 
spent listening to the proceedings in the law court at Skoplije, the capital 
of Macedonia. None of the cas¢s was serious, and I asked the judge if 
he often had murders to deal with. His answer staggered me. In the — 
five years since the victory of the revolution, there have been only two 
murders in Skoplje, which is a big town of 120,000 inhabitants. ‘When — 
first I knew this country every political dispute ended in murder. I have _ 
even seen Albanian peasants ploughing with a rifle slung over cies 


shoulders. In the towns of the borderland between Macedonia and 
Albania, the houses of the more distinguished families were grim fort- 
—resses of stone, with no window Jooking on to the road, but ; 


upper storey there was always a narrow loophole for a rifle. In 


120,000 inhabitants there ace two in ves years. How Sov 
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te Shoda who had | to, ork over. to half 


r Those usurious debts were cancelled. Secondly, educa- 
in to work. Under the monarchy the percentage of illiteracy 
or popelstion, was" over catia sig five years. it has 


ats all the races. “The Mackecran majority Saaities no 
ileges self. The Turkish and Albanian minorities have the same 
ies use seit. Hamner and run at schools. We met de Cabinet 


: the table with Se ee ministers, « one a them a ‘woman, 
pbanien and a Se ae 


ag een aries econ: also. Women eee a peices part 
n the bitter. struggle against the Nazis. The equality they now enjoy 


eg the. opportunities they have won rank among the biggest achieve- 

ments of the revolution. Under the monarchy Macedonia had no uni- 
versity and there was only one doctor for every 12,000 persons. Now 
- there: ‘is a vigorous young university at Skoplje, with a strong ‘medical 


faculty. Malaria, which was a terrible scourge in the old days, has 
been conquered completely. The energies and talents of this nation, 


suppressed for so many centuries, were suddenly released by the revolu- 


tion and today they are astonishing their neighbours as much by their 


- gift for ‘music and the arts as by their success in engineering. On my 
¥ g 


: 


first evening” in Skoplie I heard a delightful performance of Mozart’s 


opera ‘Il Seraglio” sung in Macedonian. In the old days the best that 
Skoplje had to offer was a gipsy fiddler in the cafe opposite the Turkish 
barracks. A few days later I saw at Mavrovo one of the most daring 


_ hydro- -electric schemes in Europe. A river that now ‘flows into the 


_ Adriatic is being diverted through a long tunnel under the mountain 


_ into the Aegean system. It will supply all Macedonia with power and 


z 
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irrigate a parched but fertile plain. 

That is what the Macedonians are doing. But what, you may be ~ 
wondering, are they thinking? Like all the Yugoslav peoples, they 
suffered a violent shock when the break with the Cominform came. 
Then, while they watched the gross behaviour of the Kremlin towards - 
themselves, they began to look critically at the institutions they had 
borrowed from Russia. The writers and artists were the first to free 
themselves. They. are_no longer required to toe the party line, when 
they write their novels and their symphonies. Next came a revolt 


- against the whole system of bureaucratic centralisation their leaders had 


"7 


: 
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~ copied from Moscow. The rigidity of the polfce state is visibly relaxing, 
in spite of all the difficulties that face this isolated people—the cruel 
_ drought of last summer and the blockade by their Soviet neighbours. 
_ Yugoslavia never has known government by free discussion. She has 
‘not got it yet. But she is moving in that direction. What she has got 
in her new co-operative farms and engineering workshops is a bolder 
experiment in everyday democracy than you could find anywhere else ~ 


‘in Europe. Through their elected councils the workers manage these 


_ farms and factories. Young men, with imaginative pioneering courage, 
are leading this spirited nation. -They deserve all the support we can 
give them. —Home serete oS 


- 


“By GUY HADLEY* 


THER Is NO CHANGE. in the unanimous support given by the Yugoslav 
“press to Marshal Tito’s Government. It does seem, however, that the 


g ‘newspapers are tending to regard themselves less as mouthpieces for the 
5 state ‘and more as warchdogs for the public. They now publish some 


criticis 


2tt ‘sharp criti cisms of state organisations, or municipal bodies, which, 
their view, are nao the public interest. For example, the Belgrade 
er, Politika, recently blamed government departments for occupying 
“many residential premises, and so intensifying the acute housing 


‘shortage. Charges have also appeared in Borba, organ of the Yugoslav 


ist Party, alleging that officials cf state enterprises returned 
pense accounts for missions abroad. Foreign news is being 


* B.B.C, Balkans correspondent 


Now they own the fields they till. They were fleeced by 
also, and rates of interest up to sixty per cent. were 


i a. 
a. ~~ 
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ugoslav ndon. Some of the leading — 
Yugoslav journalists recently visited the United Kingdom and returned — 
with first-hand knowledge of conditions there. 
A new wind is also blowing through the Yugoslav theatre anid ci cinema. , 
Until lately, Yugoslav actors and actresses, as well as producers and 


directors, were state employees; well paid, it is true, but receiving a 


fixed monthly salary like a Civil Servant. This was not calculated to 


stimulate the exceptional performer or to encourage the artistic tempera-- 


ment. There was also a great shortage of talent, especially in the 
meédium-aged groups decimated by the war. A constant tussle went on 
between the theatre and the cinema for the services of well-known 
actors and actresses who, themselves, had no special choice and were 
constantly overworked. Now this is changing. Actors, directors and pro- 
ducers can make their own contracts with a theatre, or with one of the 
film boards, at competitive rates. Some will do better, some possibly 
- worse, but, owing to the immense demand for plays and films, they 
will still be among the most highly paid people in Yugoslavia. 

There is another trend in Yugoslavia today, which, if it passes from 
theory into effective practice, should deeply affect the ordinary Yugo- 
slav. New penal laws, revising the Criminal Code and Court Procedure, 
are under discussion. The Vice-President of the Government’s Legis- 
lative Council, Dr. Djordjevich, told foreign correspondents some days 
ago that the new laws would lay special emphasis on the protection of 
individual rights against any abuse by the state. He said that there would 
be new clauses to guard against prisoners being held without trial; to 
prevent arbitrary arrests or violation of property, and to leave people 
free to vote or not, as they please. The individual’s right to lodge com- 
plaints against organs of the state would also be assured. Dr. Djordjevich 
stressed that the new penal laws would mark a radical departure from 
the legal conceptions of the Soviet Union, with their complete subjection 
of the individual to the state. The basic principle in Yugoslav law would 
be that nobody could be punished unless charged with an offence speci- 


fied under the new Criminal Code. The new code is expected to come. 


before the two Yugoslav Popular Assemblies early in March, and it is 
hoped to complete the laws on criminal procedure during the next 
two or three months. The proof of this legal pudding must obviously 
lie in the eating, but present Yugoslav statements express determination 
to infuse a more democratic spirit into the penal system. It is also a 
fact that in several recent trials the defence. lawyers have been allowed 
greater freedom than before in presenting their cases. _ 

All the examples which I have mentioned refer to concrete develop- 
ments in various branches of Yugoslav life. But there is also a change 
in atmosphere, which is in some ways far more striking. Materially, 
conditions are as bad as ever, perhaps worse, owing to last year’s 
drought and the shortage of food; clothing is scarce and terribly expen- 
sive, and little things, such as pencils and combs and razor blades, 
which one normally takes for granted, are not on sale. But although the 
outward colour of Belgrade is still a dull grey, the feel of the place 
has changed. Contacts between Yugoslavia and the western world have 
been restored, and it is rather as if the blinds had been raised in a dark 
and isolated room. It is far easier fo meet ordinary Yugoslavs, and people 
no longer avoid being seen with Englishmen or Americans, as some 
of them still did a year ago. Friendship for the west, which always 
existed, is now right out in the open, and there is eee interest 
in the British way of life. 

Even the Belgrade streets seem somehow changed. There are far fewer 
of the communist slogans and portraits, which formerly crowded every 
wall and hoarding. Restaurants have appeared to replace the old com- 
munal feeding centres, and more shops are open, though their windows 
are sometimes bare. This change of atmosphere is not a thing which 


_one can measure with statistics, but its effects on the individual Yugo- — 


slav may, in the long run, be deep and far-reaching. 
There remains the question: what does it all mean? What do these 
changes amount to in terms of human rights and personal freedom as 


understood by. the west? It would be rash to jump to any hasty con- 


clusion. Yugoslav communists have stated their attitude fairly clearly. 
They regard themselves as the true interpreters of the ideals of Marx 
and Lenin, which, they claim, have been betrayed by the Soviet Union. 
Far from showing any desire to step into the western camp, or to adopt 
the ideas of western socialism, they describe their own evolution in 
Yugoslavia as the model which should be followed by progressive people 
all over the world. They are ready to admit that some elements of 
socialism exist in British Labour Party policy; they are studying with 
interest British methods, but they reject with contempt any return to 
what they. call ‘the bourgeois society ’.—From a talk in the Overseas Service 
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cM ‘Prototype? 2 


7 HEN we discuss Samuel Pepys, we naturally ae de 


whose faults. and virtues were much like those of the» 


graphy and in a broadcast appreciation which we publish today, Pepys 
was not only a supremely lively journalist, but a great public servant. _ 
_At the time when he lived and worked the distinction between a 
politician holding a paid office under the Crown and a. Civil. Servant, 
irremovable whatever the political changes, did not exist, any more 
than it has existed in many countries in our own times. It is, of course, 

still possible even in this country for a man to fly across the boundary ~ 
from the Civil Service into the political -field, as did Sir John Anderson 
and Sir James Grigg. But they are rare birds. In the seventeenth 
century the boundary did not exist. Again, entry into the Civil Service’ 
of those days was by patronage. In the first Earl Sandwich Pepys had — 
a master who was equally influential at the Court of Oliver Cromwell — 


and at that'of Charles II. Without him Pepys would have never started. 
_ It was indeed only a hundred years ago that patronage disappeared, a. 


Civil Service Commission was appointed, and the entry into the higher 
posts made | dependent upon competitive examination. Nowadays a~ 
young candidate’s ‘ personality’ may be tested by the “ country house’ 

method and the Classics and History are no longer so highly valued as 


‘qualifications for dealing with the ‘In’ and ‘ Out’ trays. But plus ¢a 


change, plus c’est la méme chose. Pepys was a prototype in a historical — 


tradition of which most of us feel proud. 


The Administrative Class! What visions of the créme de la créme 
of English intellectuals that phrase used to conjure up thirty years ago 
—and no doubt does so still, though the emphasis may be different: One 
then thought of highly cultivated, well-groomed officials carefully 
engaged from ten to four, of Saturday afternoons at the club, of eight 
weeks’ expendable holidays; of pleasant not-too-rushed conferences at 
continental watering places; of hobbies tastefully pursued in’ elegant. 
social circles; of Edmund Gosse, Humbert Wolfe and Edward Marsh. 
Probably most of those Civil Servants (before the war there were only 
1,200 of them) laboured a great deal harder than their critics pretended. ~ 


_ And if they did not reach decisions very rapidly, it was because every 


decision might create a precedent, and precedents could never be 
ignored. Even now the biggest moment in the Civil Servant’s day 
(except when he*is creating precedents) occurs when he is not there. At 
~ Question Time on the floor of the House of Commons he is the ghost 
presiding over the feast. Naturally he or his. representative will be 
sitting in the Official Galleries when.the Minister is grappling with his 
inquisitors; but his is the Silent Service, watchful, dutiful, non-partisan. 

Some people would argue that the Administrative Grade i is not what. 


and mostly, of the diarist,- ‘secondly, of the human being _ 


representing the peoples ’. 


‘me on the meeting of the so-called World pets Council i in ata 
and, on the other hand. on using the occasion of Red Army Day to 
glorify Russian military might. At the same time Moscow radio stepped — 
up its attacks on the United States by introducing. ‘on the Russian — te 
Home Service, a new cycle of bréadcast lectures on what was called © 
the persistent hostility of American imperialism towards the Soviet — 


Union. Then, on February 25, Moscow radio broadcast the text of a 
Note to Britain i in which—inrer ie accused Britain of violating the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty and claimed that while Britain, France and the — 
‘United States had an army of 5,000,000 between them. the Soviet Army 


_ «was less than half that number. The Note added that the Soviet Union » 


could not have full confidence in British statements that Britain would 
welcome genuine negotiations to improve relations between the two — 
“countries; nevertheless, the Soviet Union was ready to begin negotia- — 


‘average man, and, thirdly and lastly, of the successful. tions. An earlier Moscow broadcast, quoting Pravda, declared that the © 


naval administrator. But as Mr. Arthur Bryant has shown in his bio-— 


U.S.S.R. ‘ greatly desires peace—she has no need for war’. but asserted — 
that the Western Powers had rejected her friendly overtures because ~ 
_ their acceptance would have deprived them of ‘any pretext for con- 
_ tinuing the mad armamenis race’, The Russian home public were told, 
in a broadcast quoting a Pravda despatch from London, that the atten- 


; tion of the British public was riveted on. the Stalin interview. It was 


‘opening the eyes of millions’ and was ‘ finding a warm” response in the . 


_ hearts of true British patriots, mobilising. bas for the struggle for ge 


and the future of Britain’. “s 

- This ‘ struggle for peace’ was well sel last mecha in afoadcaaes on 
“the: meeting of the World Peace Council in Berlin. Broadcasts from the > 
Soviet zone of Berlin particularly emphasised the first task i in | Nenni’ s 
‘five-point outline of the work of the Council: 

To reveal to the world public. the ‘disintegration and bankruptcy of — 

the United’ Nations, which at present is nothing but an instrument of 

- power politics—the policy of provocation and aggression of the Lee 

- States—and which must be brought back to its original task. 


'Many east zone broadcasts also emphasised a point ‘made. by Ilya” 
Ehrenberg, that ‘the World Peace Council is the only body actually 
Berliner Zeitung was quoted as saying that 
the German people expected 1 two concrete results, in particular, from the 
Council: (1) ‘that the Council should reveal practical methods for the 
national struggle against the destruction of Germany which was begin- 
ning with remilitarisation; (2) that it should throw the weight of its 
mighty organisation and its 800,000,000 supporters into the scales to 
extend this struggle to the international plane’. f 
Side by side with all this talk of ‘ peace’, and with the ‘Russian Pea! 
alleging that the Soviet army was less than half the size of that of the 
three main Western Powers, a militant note was struck in broadcasts — 
celebrating Red Army Day ‘on February: 23. In a broadcast from 
Moscow, the former Soviet High Commissioner. for Austria, General | 
Kurassov, described the Soviet Army.as the strongest armed force in — 
the world today; and an Order of the Day from the Soviet Minister of 
War called on all Russian soldiers to ensure their. preparedness for 
~ combat. The keynote of the many broadcasts was that the see ee 
forces would play a decisive role in preserving world peace. _ Aye 
From one quarter, at any rate, no doubts were apparently t Taised as” 
to whether Stalin wanted peace. A Czech broadcast ene a t Hungarian - o 
_ sculptor, now working on a statue of Stalin, as saying: ea 
- Today I can see more clearly than ever that if I want to create Ee 
‘statue worthy of Stalin I must shape a monument of pegady, os SR 


~ it. was—unique and select. The growth of vast corporations modelling But an even more sensational ‘ peace’ “project was reported last week 


themselves consciously or unconsciously on the Civil Service, with their by Berlin radio, quoting a talk by Dr. Schindler at Berlin’s House of — 
attendant hierarchies of establishment officers, welfare officers and Soviet Culture on the achievements of Soviet atomic science. He — 
uniformed messengers, has made all the world—or a large part of it— described a new technique _ which he termed ‘ directed explosion’—a _ 
into a Greater Whitehall: a world (in theory anyway) of selfless men method employed ‘ not only for blowing up, but also, improbable as it 
and women taking little or no active part in politics, performing some may sound, for building ’. The technique consisted of blowing up earth — 
perhaps ungrateful duties for the public good, never or hardly ever and rocks with one atomic charge and, at the very moment these masses — 
seeing the Minister or his equivalent to whom they are so unflinchingly — were in the air, of detonating a second charge which projected them, — 
loyal. One wonders if the spirit of Pepys broods over them; and if some in accordance with previous calculations, to a required location. In this — 
of them, too, are keeping diaries that may one day blow “ai a off way it was possible to Bed bcd peas structure ate a a eg: im . 
the twentieth century. __ pe a few seconds. — Re 


_meters, or measurers. 


rows flowing freely. They also keep 


' more or less sotto voce by a gentle- 


‘can tell how their great-grand- 
- fathers, grandfathers and fathers 
_ worked at their trade before them. 


‘« ots woe 4 


you would have seen a dozen of them at work! And if you think they 


. are instruments for measuring fish, you are not far wrong—only these 


instruments are men. They are officials appointed by the Fish Mer- 
chants’ Company—which is not a commercial firm but one of the 
ancient trade societies of London—and their job is to inspect all fish 
that come to the market, principally to see that it is fit for food. They 
also have to make sure none of it 
is undersize: to measure it, if 
necessary, and that is where they 
got their ancient title of fish- 


‘This profession is one of the 
trades of Billingsgate that few out- 
siders know about. Another is. that 
of the special corps of police who 
keep the traffic of porters and bar- 


order, and deal with any obstrep- 
erous characters who go too far in 
argument. But heated argument is 
rate among the hard-working, 
good-natured people of the market, 
and so is bad language, despite the 
classical title earned by the ances- 
tors of the present-day porters. I 
only heard one string of lurid im- 
precations, and they were muttered 


man whose ankle had just been 
bashed by the steel wheel of a 
barrow. I thought-a little mild 
protest was pardonable in the cir- 
cumstances. 

~ ‘Another and even odder trade 
of the neighbourhood is that of the 
cobblers, who keep the porters’ 
leather hats in repair. These pic-~ 
turesque headpieces, like broad in- 
verted soup-plates, all of leather, 
have a thickly padded crown and a 
flat top to support the fish-boxes, 
a stack of which may. easily weigh 
a hundredweight. These hats are 
prized heirlooms, and many porters 


‘If fish-meters really were machines to measure the flow of fish 
through the market, they would be clicking away merrily of a morning. 
Six hundred tons of fish, on an average, pass through Billingsgate daily, 
five days a week, to feed about 12,000,000 people. The average Briton, 
before the last war, ate rather less than a pound of fish a week, but 


_ nowadays, with meat so short, the figure is going up, though high prices 


limit the increase. 

*I watched the last of the fish being loaded on to the lorries, and 
talked to a market policeman, who told me that everything must be 
clear of the place by nine o’clock. Then the market was hosed out—in 
fact, this was beginning already. I was a little puzzled by the idea that 
in that crowded hall they could handle 600 tons of fish in a few hours 
each morning. When I mentioned this to the policeman, he gave me 
a fishy look. “ They couldn’t get near it”, he said. “ All that fish you’ve 


- seen in there was—do you know what it was? ” 


*“ Well...” I said. 
* Well”, he said. “It was samples. That’s all. The merchant keeps 


_ the stuff in his store, or on lorries, and just has enough boxes brought 
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Did You Hear That? 


NO BAD LANGUAGE AT BILLINGSGATE? 
_ “HAVE YOU EVER SEEN a fish-meter?’ asked CoLIN WILLS in a Home 
Service talk. ‘If you had been with me at Billingsgate the other day 


Porter at Billingsgate Market 
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“The crowd had thinned away. The leather hats were disappearing 
up the narrow streets. The merchants’ helpets were coming away from 
the stalls, drying their red hands, which for hours had been unloading 
fish out of boxes of ice’. . 


STREAMLINING THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
A copy of every book and newspaper published in Great Britain must 
be deposited for record purposes at the library of the British Museum. 
One of the main problems has always been storage. This became even 
more acute during the war, and it 
has now been decided that the only 
solution is the use of microfilm. By 
this means a copy of an evening 
newspaper for a whole year can be 
packed into two small boxes, only 
three-and-three-quarter inches 
square—about one-twenty-fifth of 
the space. AUDREY RUSSELL went 
_* to see this equipment, the gift 
— of the Rockefeller Foundation of 
New York, at the new microfilm 
annexe of the British Museum 
Newspaper Library at Colindale, 
and spoke about it in ‘Radio 
Newsreel ’. 

“I watched two girls at work’, 
she said. ‘ The cameras, with lights 
alongside, are slung above a flat 
table where the newspaper is 
spread. A small switchboard con- 
trols the lights, and the actual 
taking of the photograph is done 
by a foot pedal on the floor. 
Another switch operates what is 
called an automatic travelling book- 
holder. This shunts the position of 
the table, so that opposite pages of 
a bound volume alternately come 
into position under the camera. 
The whole process is rapid and 
streamlined. But I noticed a homely 
touch in an electric iron beside the 
operator to #fon out the slightest 
Crinkle in the yellowed pages. 

‘The work in hand when I was 
there was an extinct newspaper, 
The British Press, dated March 14, 
1806. Non-inflammable 35 milli- 
metre film is used. This goes 
through a big processing machine 
that develops negatives, fixes, washes and dries 1,000 feet of film— 
representing 6,000 large pages—in forty-five minutes. This machine is a 
modification of the type used in Hollywood film studios; so, too, is the 
automatic printer. It prints*1,000 feet of positive film in thirteen minutes. 

‘The aspect that will most concern a student or research worker, is 
how this future newspaper film library will be used. Already at Colindale 
there are a number of American type microfilm reading machines. These 
are box-like affairs set on small desks. The image of the film is pro- 
jected on a mirror at the back of a metal box, then on to a greenish 
translucent screen, about twenty inches square. It is possible to enlarge 
or diminish the size of the type by pulling the screen in and out’. 


THE MONKS OF ST. BERNARD IN SWITZERLAND 

The monks of the famous St. Bernard monastery, which is situated on 
a wind-swept mountain top, were recently completely cut off from the 
outside world. DAVID DE KRASSEL reported on this in “ Radio Newsreel ’. 
‘When I telephoned the Prior the other day’, he said, ‘ he told me that 
three avalanches had come down quite close to the hospice, and that five 
or six others had thundered down the slopes a little below the monastery, 


which was now reptesly: cut off for ie eeoade Estcour 
_ The Prior could not tell me when the slopes would be leak of danger, - Wilke ces 
_ but added that in January, during that very bad first spell of avalanches: 
_ in Switzerland, they were completely cut off for four days. 


their winter quarters at Martigny. At 
present there are twelve of the famous St. 


- to pull wayfarers out of snowdrifts. Visitors 
usually inform the hospice before they 


all expert skiers. So the dogs have no more 


grown dog is worth about £200. 


A DICKENSIAN CHOP-HOUSE 


“Tsolation, however, does not worry this most self-sufficient little 


community. In fact, they are well able to hold out for several months 
if necessary, for they keep at the hospice some cows and pigs which — 
provide them with butter, cheese, meat and ham, and their cellars are 
full of grain, vegetables “and wine from their own vineyards in the 
_ valley below. This year only seven monks and three sisters, who do 
all the cooking and mending in the monastery, are wintering at the 


hospice. Five lay brothers are also there to look after the cattle and 


_ the famous St. Bernard dogs. The other thirty monks of the, St. Bernard 


monastery, who are all members of the St. i iirbatd Order, are in 


Bernard dogs up at the hospice, but only 
two, Barry and Jupiter, are trained for 
mountain rescue work. 

-*Now that a telephone connects the 
monastery with the gutside world, it is ex- 
tremely rare that the monks are called upon 


venture up the mountain and are met en 
route by one or two of the monks, who are 


occasion to roam the mountains at will as 
they used to in the old days, with their 
well-known little kegs of wine on’ their 
necks. But they still form a very useful 
addition to the income of the monastery, 
for pups from up there—and there are four 
of them at the hospice at present—fetch 
anything up to £50 each, while a fully" 


‘One of the monks at the hospice, Father 
Jules Detry, has recently returned from 
mission work in Tibet, where he was im- 
prisoned and sentenced to death for it. He 
was rescued, however, by his native fol- 
lowers, and made a dramatic escape to 


Kite, ‘ 


’ India. Father Detry is typical of the St. Bernard monks and was once 


an amateur boxer and champion cyclist of Brussels. He is now 


_ waiting impatiently at the monastery for a break in the weather 
which will allow him to make the first run down the avalanche- 
swept mountain to the tiny village of Bourg St. Pierre, the fetes 
outpost of civilisation in that part of the world’. 


The ‘George and Vulture’, a London chop-house associated with 
Dickens, which was threatened with closure, has been reprieved. 
LENNARD HEARN spoke about it in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. ‘ This inn’, he 
said, ‘is so much a part of Dickens, and of Mr. Pickwick in particular, 
that the City Pickwick Club has used it as its meeting-place since it was 
formed forty-two years ago. The “ George and Vulture ” certainly does 
its best to live up to its grand old traditions. It is perhaps the city’s most 
historic inn; its licence goes back to the thirteenth century. We know that 


an inn, though not the present building, stood on the site in 1283. From > 
the outset it has been a haunt of writers. Chaucer’s father, who was a 
licensed victualler in the neighbourhood, certainly used the house, and - 


it is more than likely that it was the haunt of Chaucer himself. Other 


_ poets who have frequented the house were Lydgate and John Skelton. 


Skelton, referring to it in one of his poems, said: 
Let none the outward vulture fear; - 
No vulture host inhabits here. 
‘In Shakespeare’s day the inn had a large yard, and it is probable 
that the young Shakespeare was among the strolling players who per- 


formed in what is today called George Yard. Addison and Steele, to 


judge from their writings, were often at the tavern; so were Pepys and 
Daniel Defoe. And Swift had a lot to say here to his friends about the 


scandal of the South Sea Bubble. The inn has made history in other 


ways. It was the first house in England to sell coffee to the public in 
1652, and we have it on the authority of writers in Anne’s time 
that ‘the first of the Beefsteak Clubs was founded here by Richard 


_- 


~ and hese again in the Pickwick Papers. After ‘Mrs. ‘Bard 


one of the rarest of all the British eds piste? s 
_ a drawing by Roland Green 


- search of their fortunes, probably get quickly shot by . 
_ do not know about them. It is the belief of all the members of the new _ 
“Kite Committee that if the public were really on the look-out for kites in 


her breach-of-promise action, Mr. Pickwick could not return t 


house as a lodger and put up at the “George and Vulture”. It ro 
here that he was arrested for ree to a the ee awarded 
against him in the action’, ey Viet. Pe 
PRESERVING THE KITE. Coe — Rape st <3 ee 3 


‘ During the present half-century the kite has been one. of the eee of 
all the British breeding birds’, said JAMES FISHER in a Home Service _ 


talk. ‘As a friend of mine said the other day, it seems to have suffered — 


from chronic rarity. Indeed, the situation, 
as far as the available information goes, is 
a simple one. In no year between 1900 and — 
1950 has anybody ever known of more than — 
thirteen kites’ nests in the British Isles, and 
sometimes the number has been only two | 
_or three, though as far as I can see never 
less than two. It seems’ rather surprising — 
that this beautiful bird survives with a 
population as low as this, but SENIVY 
it does. 

‘ The situation has, I believes: Pay 
slightly for the better. There are at last | 
signs that the kites are beginning very 

_ slowly and rather slightly to increase, but 
they cannot really increase unless the public 
is informed about them and unless public 
opinion is behind their protection. It is- 
obvious that I cannot disclose where the 
kites’ nests are. There were a good lot, — 
comparatively speaking, last year, 1950: 
six for certain and probably three others, — 
and at least four of them brought off two — 
young anes each; all the nests were in 
Central Wales. The headquarters of the 
kite has been in Central Wales these last 
fifty years. Indeed, the only records of any 
kites’ nests outside it, in the whole half- 
century, are two or. sieeeit in the West Country—Devon and Cornwall.» 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the kite was really a common 
bird of prey in England, Wales and Scotland (not Ireland) wherever 
there was woodland cover, preferably, but not necessarily, in hilly 
districts. The bird is mainly a scavenger and an eater of rodents and — 


~ even fish. It got quickly persecuted with the rise of the shotgun asa 


hunting weapon in the early nineteenth century and the rarer it became 


the more it was sought after by collectors of skins and eggs. : 


‘In their wooded, hilly valley in Wales and in some surrounding 
valleys the kites are, at present, flourishing quite well. Public opinion — 
throughout Wales is behind all measures to protect them, and every 
farmer in Wales knows all about them. _By the way, they will not tell you. 
where the kites’ nests are however hard you ask them. The West. Wales 
Field Society, with many other natural history bodies, including the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, has set up a Kite Committee” 
to carry on the protection work so nobly begun many years ago and 
organised, amongst others, by Miss Dorothy Raikes. The present 
Honorary Kite Warden is Captain H. R. H. Vaughan, and his task is 
to investigate every report of the kite or of its nest, to collect information — 
from all over the country and to see that rewards are paid to the tenants 
of land on which kites nest. These rewards are provided by the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds. So in Wales everything is well — 
“organised: but, of course, -everybody who likes birds wants kites to 
spread from Wales and to regain their old Jost haunts in the rest of 

“Britain. The trouble is that every year three or more kites are success= 
fully reared in Wales, but these, venturing out in the rest of Britain i in eS 


the border country and even further afield into England, they would not > ‘s 
get shot as often as they appear to do at the moment, and might stand 

a real chance of establishing new nests in new counties. The Se Es an 
tas cas ‘seems to te the col oe a ke oo 
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We are short of coal in Britain today—but I don’t suppose 

¥Y many of us reflect that we are far from being alone. 
e eatery is that coal is scarce everywhere in Europe. 

‘ges does not mean that the coal mines in Europe are producing 

s and less coal. Ever since the end of the war they have, in fact, 

i | producing more and ‘more. Europe’s coal comes from three 

2 main sources: Great Britain, western Germany and Poland; and 


smaller contributions are made by France, Belgium, Holland, the Saar 


and Czechoslovakia. The production of all these countries rose from 
00,000,000 tons in 1946 to 530,000,000. tons in 1950; not far short, 
otal, of what they produced before the war. But the trouble.is that 
s rate of increase is now slowing down. This’ year some producing 
i? countries will probably find it difficult to do better than last year, and 
this is largely because of the shortage of labour for the mines, which is 
_ a problem not only here in Britain, but in all the cogs Praceeme 
:: ‘countries: of Europe cas well. 
BS j 
& Rising Demand mets ae: 
2 rate not falling, why is there any difficulty? The answer is that the 
amount of coal that Europe needs is going up from year to year, and 
a lately it has been going up faster than production from the mines. 
Before the outbreak of the fighting in Korea last year, it looked as if 
_ there might be enough coal to go round. Indeed, at one time many 
_ people thought we had returned to the familiar pre-war situation of a 
coal surplus. But now all that has been changed. The unsettled state 
a of the world has created a ready market for goods of all kinds. People 
_ nowadays, whether in business or in private life, want to be ready for 
emergencies. More coal is needed to produce the extra goods they 
_ want. Before long defence preparations will put a further burden on 
_ European industry, and still more coal will be needed. Of course, sooner 
or later lack of industrial capacity or of other raw materials may limit 
_ what Europe can do; but for the moment it is the coal which is lacking. 
- What does the shortage of coal in Europe amount to? Can we put 
a figure to it? We know more about some countries than about others. 
__ As might be expected, we have little information about eastern Europe 
_ —although we know that they, too, have their difficulties. In the west 
(including Britain) the factories and the homes need about 10,000,000 


tons more coal during the first quarter of this year than the mines — 


of Europe can produce. Western Europe needs over 100,000,000 tons 


—— 
- 


This is more serious than it looks because the shortage is not evenly 
_ spread. Some countries, and some industries which have to rely on 
_ particular kinds of coal, are far worse off than others. 


‘stocks of coal left at all. They have to depend on what they can import 


needs. Their railways have been cut by a third, and coal for all other 
‘purposes is being strictly controlled. In the Scandinavian countries the © 

_ shortage is not so general; they are mainly short of coke. But this is 
a serious matter for them: they have to rely on coke to keep their homes 
warm, and in the north the winters are hard. In Sweden they have 
__ again had to ration coke; and wood is being burnt in the homes to help 
out. This means that less timber and pulp will be exported to other 
countries, including Britain. In Denmark they say there would be 
i ‘no point in rationing coke as stocks are now so low that they could 
_ mot meet even the most modest ration. The merchants: have. been 
_ left to cope as best they can. Fuel difficulties are not confined to 
the countries of the north; in Italy, for example, many people are 
A. going short of coal, and the Government is constantly intervening 
to re-ditect supplies to those who need them most. They have 
_ plans for full-scale rationing, and will. introduce them if 
get worse. 
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ee a may say, if the output of coal in Europe i is increasing or at any 


pki quarter” in all, so the shortage amounts to about ‘ten per cent. 


Let me give you a few examples. In Austria they have hardly any 


from day to day—which is often not enough for their most urgent 


4 far I have ‘shown what is. ee on in wpical importing countries, 
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that is, countries hd have to get most of their coal (or coke) ees 
outside. One might expect that countries who produce coal would be 
better off. But this is not so. We know only too well what is happening 
in Britain, though we are the biggest producer of coal in Europe: So let 
us consider the other producers. There is western Germany, for example, 
whose coal industry is about half the size of ours. Germany is in 
rather a special position, because the amount of coal which she has 
to export is fixed by an international authority. The Germans have 
‘complained that they are being made to export too much (even though 
the rate has recently been reduced) and that this is causing them a 
lot of. hardship. Nobody can deny that Germany is in difficulties, that 
there is very little fuel for the housewife and that supplies to industry 
have been drastically cut. But if less was exported, the plight of the 
importing countries in Europe, many of whom depend vitally on coal 
from Germany, would be very much worse. 

France has a coal industry producing about 50,000,000 tons a year. 
This is not enough for all her needs, so she has to call on Germany, 
Britain and others to help her out. Her main anxiety today is to get 
enough coke for the steel industry. Now I have shown that the Scan- 


dinavian countries also are short of coke, though they need it, not for - 


steel, but for the home. Most of the coke consumed on the Continent 


comes from Germany, and France and Scandinavia are rival claimants 
for it. Both are having to go short; for France this has meant a reduction 
of about twelve per cent. in the output of her steel industry. She is 
short of coal for some other purposes, but would be much worse off if 
she was not helped out by hydro-electric plants, which enable her to 
produce energy without burning coal. 


Finally, we might consider Belgium and Holland, who between them | 


produce about 40,000,000 tons a year. Although these two countries are 


small and are neighbours, and are tied together in many ways, con- 
ditions in them are very different. In Belgium the Government does not 


control coal supplies. This is partly because most of the coal Belgium 


needs is produced in Belgian mines. But the main reason is the high 
cost of coal. It is at least twice as high as in Britain. So you may be 
quite sure nobody in Belgium buys more coal than he absolutely must. 
Rationing is by the purse; no other controls are necessary. 

In Holland prices are much lower, but the Dutch mines do not 


/ 


produce nearly enough coal to meet the country’s needs. So Holland ~ 


has to import a lot. Unfortunately she cannot get all she wants from 
her traditional suppliers, such as Germany and Britain. There have 
been wholesale cuts for all users of coal, and the Dutch say that, as a 
result, their industrial production has gone down by a fifth. 


Co-operation in Geneva 

Having made a rapid tour of Europe, what are our conclusions? 
_ I think we can conclude that most countries are in difficulties of one 
sort or another. But we must be careful not to exaggerate. We cannot 
say that the coal shortage has anywhere led to a complete standstill 
in the economic life of any country—although this may well come 


‘about if something is not done. In fact, something is being done to 


grapple with Europe’s coal-problem. I should just like to tell you about 
an international body which was set up in London immediately after 
the war. It now meets in Geneva as the Coal Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, which is a part of the United Nations; and it 
consists of representatives of coal importing and exporting countries. 
Its task is to watch over European coal. Every three months it works out 
how much coal Europe needs in the next three months and how much 
is likely to be produced. Today there is not enough to go round, so the 
Committee tries to make sure that everybody get a fair share. It cannot 
compel anybody, but it is remarkable what results are achieved. Several 


-times countries, themselves short, have offered to give up part of their 


share/to less fortunate neighbours. I have attended many meetings of 


this Committee, and every time I have come away impressed with the 


spirit of co-operation that was shown. 

Sharing out Europe’s coal as fairly as possible is only the first step 
in dealing with the shortage. The second step is to get hold of more 
coal. The quickest way of doing this is to bring it in from outside 
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Europe 
as in Rie way. Re 2 lese; ra weeks. ag and our - neighbours on 


the Continent, have ordered about 5,000,000 tons of coal from the. 


United States. This will cover just about half the present shortage in 
Europe. All Europe’s needs cannot be met in this way, because many 
_ Countries cannot spare the dollars and there is not enough shipping. 


The import of American coal will undoubtedly help to stave off a— 
really serious situation. But, as we have seen, it is not an entirely satis-" 


factory way of doing things. The most obvious and effective way of 
coping is to increase output in Europe. A good deal could certainly be 
achieved by technical improvements, such as using more or better 
machinery. Indeed much has already been done in this way. Productivity 
as measured by output per manshift has been rising steadily in all 


European coal industries. In some, such as Britain and France, it is 
_ already higher than it was before the war; in others it is coming very 
~ near to the pre-war level. But the continuing increase in productivity, — 

welcome though it is, has been offset in many countries by a decline in ~ 


_ the number of miners, I have already mentioned the difficulty of getting 


labour into the mines. This is the key to the whole problem. Unless — 


more miners can be recruited, Europe’s coal crisis will be prolonged, 
To get more coal now, more work must be done at the coal face. In 
Continental countries they are doing much the same sort of thing as 


we are doing here. In once to attract and retain labour, and encourage 
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oon ‘Krokodil’ and, Russian Comic Art ) = 


HE simple Russian likes his little bit of fun and nis eatatl 

art has a tradition of drollery, so it is not surprising that the 

Russian Bolsheviks have found satirical pictures useful in the 

‘socialisation of the emotions’. When in the full flush of 

revolutionary ardour the Russian towns were plastered from end to 

end with inscriptions and pictures, most of the latter were satirical 
cartoons. : 

At an early stage of the revolution - 
prominent Bolshevik scholars carried 
out a scientific analysis into the nature 
of the ‘ revolutionary laugh’, coming - 
to weighty conclusions about : the 
- importance of caricature as a weapon 
destructive of what was valueless. 
From the first, official encouragement 
and the inspiration of great events 
ensured a rapid development of Soviet 
political caricature. It was not until 
the period of the New Economic 
Policy and the Kulaks, however, that 
Soviet political caricature grew up. 

~ Among a batch of new journals pub- 
lishing satirical material Krokodil was 
born, an official magazine of humour 
published from the offices of Pravda, _ 
complete with its ‘teeth’ of cartoonists. 
-Daumier was accepted at the time as 
the model for revolutionary car- 
toonists. . 

When Krokodil first appeared, the 
development of the ‘ new art essential 
to the complete victory of the new 
historical principle’ was still the sub- 
ject of furious disputation concerning 
sculpture, painting and architecture; 
but after a few futile attempts to — 
develop new artistic forms for carica- 
ture, cartoonists continued with the 
traditional styles of the bourgeois past, 
studying the methods of the best of 
their kind in the outside world and 
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Ukraine at last! ’: 


recruited (for example, many Italian miners a 


is in the wea shhapetee —Home Service 


been awarded for ‘good pis OF a 


Belgium). We have still to see the results of all th 
Now, before I finish, just a word about the general rise in | thespries > 


of coal. Producing countries have been faced with higher costs, mainly — =: 


through wage increases, which they have had to pass on. In Britain also, 


the home price of coal has been increased, but even after this increase, - 


it is cheaper to buy coal here than anywhere else in western Europe. 
In the export market prices have also gone up, though so far there 


has not been a change in British export prices. In fact, the Coal Board — 
is still completing contracts made with foreign buyers: last year. Later 
we shall no doubt have to reconsider our export Prices, aon as costs 


of production have in the meantime increased. — 


Can we say anything about the future? I think. we can assume | ‘thee’? 


there will not be any slackening in-the demand for coal—at least not for 
‘some months yet. Indeed, far from slackening, the pressure is increasing, — 


and soon the armament ‘industries will be joining the queue. To cope — 
with all this, I think we shall see American coal continuing to arrive in 


Europe, in spite of the expense and the difficulty over dollars and ship- 


ping. But remember this can only be a stop-gap. The coal ae ts needs” 
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The philosophical aim of Bolshevism at replacing anarchical ‘ acci- 
dentals’ and ‘incalculables’ in art, as in politics, by a ‘rational 
organisation of the material’ encouraged team-work and division of 
labour in cartooning. The ancient tenet that in works of art manner 


and matter are one was scorned.. Sometimes teams of artists worked — 


- at one picture. Notwithstanding the — 
brilliant success of the famous 
Kukriniksi, three artists working to- 
4] gether in a combined style that is said 
to be better than the individual work 
of each, these collective creations were 
not, on “the whole, particularly happy. 
Conditions of work ese on | 
became more accommodating. — 
_ Conditions governing the choice and 
treatment of working material, on the 
other hand, grew progressively more 


~ in the case of the art of caricature, the 
“strictest control of idea-content to 
~ accord with official ponies and prin- 
ciples. There could be no caricature 
for caricature’s sake, no humour for 
humour’s: sake, no art for art’s sake. 

_Krokodil has come a long way since’ 
then, and in the interval has had time 
to shed some illusions. Yet its own 


highly creditable, and it isa first-rate 
‘popular comic paper with a nation- 
wide circulation and much influence. 
Two volumes recently _ ae 
Soviet Humour — and — 


- Crocodile’s Mouth, give opp or 
not only to | estimate the. qual a of 
_ Krokodi’ s artist, contributors but io 
‘If -we can drive them~out, we’ve a cae hanks of. icuhtng” the North 
a ub by A. Kozyurenko, ‘directed against the ‘condition of Russian some ar and 
district eerimnens ee reproduced in Sovier Humour from Kootndel ‘pictorial satire. bot “a 


: rigid. ‘ “Art must serve propaganda’, _ 
said Lenin, which meant in practice, — 


native form, now firmly established, is 
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Soviet Humour deals entirely with the Russian domestic scene, 
in anecdotes, fables and numerous comic drawings. With few 
exceptions, in conception and expression these drawings follow 
familiar conventions and could be published in American or 
British periodicals without appearing ‘foreign’. The draughts- 
manship, which is varied, bright and frequently admirable, shows 
no sign of a particular Russian ‘ school’. A strong element of the 
native Russian drollery is still happily perceptible, side by side 
with an occasional hint of New Yorker sophistication, a touch of 


the old Le Rire and a smack of Punch. The temper of the 


satirical comments upon life in Soviet Russia in this book is 
surprisingly \\mild, frequently even innocuous. Of their idea- 
content, it would appear that the mechanics of joke-making have 
a universality and a permanence denied to political systems. The 
fisherman who exaggerates his catch; the book-borrower who 
does not return books; the motor-car that will not go; the loafer, 
the gasbag, the wangler, the pilferer, the waster, the glutton, 
the cranky artist, the mis-manager, the rumour-monger—these 
are ancient and familiar conventions to joke-smiths the world 
over. : 

A cartoon directed against a district’ agricultural board is 
included in Soviet Humour as an example of the critical satire 
with which Soviet cartoonists are able (the introduction tells us) 
to rout obstructive bureaucracy. But even this seems excessively 
polite when compared with the scalping of big business executives 
regularly practised by American satirists, and the acid criticism 
indulged in frequently by the cartoonists of western capitalist 
newspapers against their Governments and institutions. These 


remarks would do an injustice to the vitality of Soviet car- 


toonists were it not immediately added that the injustice is done 
already by this milk-and-watery collection, evidently selected for 
the British public with the mistaken intention of showing that 
Russian satire is ‘ well-behaved’ and the Russians ‘ just like 
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Two Krokodil cartoons from ‘ Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth’: 
of Liberty—and its Shadow ’— 


ourselves’, Krokodil is better and livelier than its anthologists admit. 

Nevertheless, to the Soviet authorities Krokodil gives profound dis- 
satisfaction. For a long time Soviet satirists and humorists, whether 
from a yearning for appreciation or a consciousness of imperfection, 
have complained that the literary critics and scholars treated their works 
with indifference and disdain. They asked that Soviet satire and 
humour be taken seriously and analysed and theorised about, as were 
music,“painting, sculpture and literature. They asked for it and they 
got it. 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party, irritated at the 
failure of Krokodil to become a ‘fighting organ of Soviet satire and 
humour ’, issued in 1948 a resolution which put the point bluntly: 

The main task of the journal is to fight against survivals of ‘capitalism 
in the consciousness of the people. With the weapon of satire, it must 
respond promptly to controversial international events, must criticise 
the bourgeois culture. of the west, showing up the insignificance and 
degeneracy of its ideas. 

Are Soviet cartoonists, in their capacities as philosophers, cowards 
as. Zhdanov says, when it comes to satirising the contradictions of 
socialist society? Indeed, a cartoonist might hesitate with some justifi- 
cation before departing from his generalities, impersonalities and prod- 
ding of the small fish (who cannot hit back) and letting himself loose 
on the bigger fish (who can). One might make mistakes. A cartoonist 
must live, and no Soviet cartoonist lives enjoyably who makes mistakes. 
No wonder the Soviet wits prefer to hug. the well-trodden paths of 
established tradition and are inclined to dwell ad nauseam on minor 
butts like the lazy apartment-house superintendent, uppish saleswomen 
and taxi-drivers, and discreetly generalised local unworthies, rather than 
venture after the bigger game roaming unexplored regions. Official 
admonitions to exercise their skill on ‘controversial’ international 
events seem hypocritical when even the mildest satirical criticism of 
Soviet national policy is not permissible and the personalities of Soviet 
leaders are among the ‘ phenomena of Soviet life which are dear and 
sacred to the Soviet people’. 

What one loses on the swings can be made up on the roundabouts. 
When a Soviet cartoonist is sharply criticised for using tiresome cliches 
of the dld humour-kitchen, he may bewail his lack of targets and recall 
the days when he could Jet himself. go.on Hitler and the Nazis—until 


pee ‘einen gee a ‘indy “fine? > from On I 
tas Shes * imperialist beasts” and ‘ warmongers ’ of o tere peck 
world. Here is matter upon which there is no risk of being funny in 
the wrong place. The ‘line’ is clear, precise, unequivocal, making no 
Wr demands on discrimination | or discretion. How Krokodil cartoonists 
~ responded to the inspiration and the lure of striking material maybe 

a. a. - judged from the fact that their interest in home affairs prompily shrank 
a _ and today nearly half the cartoons per issue deal, in whole or in part, 

with the wickedness of the sears States of America. 


ants The American ‘ Jungle’ Mattes as es 
Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth contains a representative cross-section 

_ of these anti-American cartoons which appeared in Krokodil during 

- 1946-1949. The Soviet cartoonists here cannot be said to have pulled 
_ their punches. Far from it. Indeed it must seem a wonder to a credulous 
Russian that the United States has not yet foundered in its own 
corruption. As presented here, it is a curious jungle of censorship, 
lying newspapers and radio, faked elections, bribed “justice ’, purges, 


lynchings, unemployment, starvation, race persecution, ignorance, porno- . 


graphic literature, degenerate musicians and painters, gangsters, kid- 
nappers and venal ‘sport’. 
: busily scheming to ship horse-meat and chewing- gum to weak-kneed 
_ European countries (Marshall Aid), thus gaining power ro make them 
attack (Atlantic Pact) the innocent sons of toil in Soviet Russia, whose 
only thought as they dance happily in the streets is of peace. According . 
to’ Krokodil, President Truman is not, as many British and Americans © 
had supposed from their own observation, a worried Liberal who with 
a deal of luck has succeeded so far in reconciling a certain amount of 
order. with anarchy, but is actually a gteedy money-baron—a fat 
scoundrel out for the dollars and longing to start atom wars. — 
Critics will ask whether these drawings are offered as politics or art 
—or both. The standards of the politician and. the artist must always 
by conflict. Lenin, who viewed cartoons simply as a means of agitation, 


_ probably had no comprehension whatever of artistic creation or develop- 


‘ment. Most likely he did not think of caricature as an art at all, but 
just as an excellent vehicle for ideas, spontaneously ready-made without 
any process of growth. His criteria of merit for cartoons doubtless 
would have been: political * soundness ’, intelligibility, and effective- 
ness of execution, in ‘that order. Any cartoonist who was also a self-_ 
respecting artist would disagree. Were ‘soundness’ a prime measure 
of merit, short work would be made of any attempr at critical judgment 


of this collection, for there is a legitimate. difference of opinion about. 


political ‘soundness’. To Soviet communists, the drawings would be 
brilliant attacks upon American badness; to Americans and their friends, 

_ tedious distortions of the truth. It might be hard, too, to persuade 
‘them to consider calmly the artistry of the ‘performance. How do these 
- Soviet_cartoonists do their jobs? Do they agitate. well? Do they évoke, 
do they stir? If, judging deceit excusable in a ‘sound’ cause,. they 
_ deceive, is their deceit adroit? Yes. They do. It is. The sparkling wit 
survives even the handicap of translated captions. Their points are 
easily understood. With a few exceptions the Krokodil cartoonists keep ~ 
_to simple compositions to convey simple meanings. If sometimes, to an 
* artist, the simplicity of conception is indistinguishable from lack of 
saa meee this is the Price of utilitarian efficiency. 


oe Nw Innovations 
. When the end is held so far to transcend eer means, innovations of 
form and treatment become a distracting nuisance, to be discouraged 
in, favour of the cliche, the established symbol, the meaning of which 
_ is already well recognised. When to seek for the novel and the original 
in. ideography is to ‘get above the heads of the broad masses’, artists 
tend inevitably to decline into craftsmanship and the operation of fixed 


conventions. Ir may be too soon to expect a Soviet Daumier to invent — 
a Ratapol or a Macaire, a communist Philipon to develop a Poire. 


Royal, a red Nast to invent symbols like the American Republican 
Elephant and Democratic Donkey, a comrade Oppér to create a Mister 
Common Man. But where are the shorthand figures for ‘the Bour- 
geoisie ’, ‘ The Trotskyist ’, ‘ The Titoist ’? So far the Soviet cartoonists 
have not extended the common picture-language. = 

' So one does not look in the Soviet cartoons for new imagery, new — 

- symbols or new conventions. One expects—and all too often one gets 

_ —the repetition of old-fashioned figures like Uncle Sam, John Bull 
and the like, which (together with: the old-fashioned paca h Russian 


By this account, dollar-mad imperialists 
are in complete control (aided, of course, by brutal police) and are 


sap RE gle on 


the present day. Sometimes even the E 
old Sacred Animals pei ty T enn 
makes a Search inane return. 


yes ‘and the Soviet cartoonists ate to- the ‘caricature a so the 
results are more refreshing. Some of the American big business tycoons ~ 
are delightful. But too often in Soviet cartoons capitalists still have the 
fat, whire waistcoats and wear the out-of-date top-hats of sixty pad 
ago, although obviously the reality has changed. His Fgh likewise, are 
symbolised still in coin, and in bags, not bundles. is ah 3 
The draughtsmanship is vivid, lively and entertaining. “Hamer v, now ee: 
the dean of Soviet cartoonists, can draw anything, of course, in te 
“smart efficient style. The perception of character and sensit tive ‘effects of | 3 
Brodaty are those of the real artist, and Eliserev and Janf make a oe 
balanced blend of solid drawing and natural humour which is first-rate. - 
One regrets that there is not more display of the special talent of the — 
Kubriniksi- trio for the caficature of personality since they draw _ 
‘Churchill so well. Of tHe others it is evident that there are able artists 
and cartoonists who do not feel hampered by the official. leading-strings, — a 
either because of their conviction or their lack of conviction, or because — ‘. 
they find more interest in drawing than-in what is drawn. But. despite — : 
their brilliance, so far the Soviet cartoonists have broken no new ground — “3 
technically. There is no discernible departure from the tradition of 
Brueghel-Callot-Hogarth-Gillray-Daumier. As drawings, their ‘mes-— i 
sage’ apart, these, could have come from any western country. Efimov, 
for instance, is almost entirely Anglo-American in both his approach — 


and his technique. So far as short-term influences have affected Russian — 


styles, that of the Munich group, Thony, Culbransson, Heine and Blix, . — 
seems to have supervened over that of Daumier. While duly noting the 
wide expansion made by the Russians in the use of cartoons (the very 
effective Tass window-displays during the late war, for instance) one 
looks in vain for a trace of proletarian revolution in the method. Carica-' £ 
ture and CESS seem to save retnained Neen ae sy Ea : 
Untried Fields — : Facer + 

That new. styles and forms ies not auereete is no. ‘matter - for regret, 
‘for those existing are by no means exhausted in application. But it 
would have been pleasant if the new society with its unprecedented 
opportunity. could have unlocked new domains of satire—that of the 

‘ science ’. of. economics, for example, an obyiously lush field with which — i 

the Russian people are said to be intimately acquainted. One wishes also 
that someone would “do* ‘present-day Soviet life without the pre- — 
occupation of ‘ agitation” and without official guides to keep one off the 
grass, so to speak. It is unbelievable that some Soviet cartoonists have 
_not discerned the unconscious comicality lying in those periodical official 
demonstrations of mass happiness in the Red Square, say, or in the 
reported floating of a statue of Stalin suspended from a balloon’ over _ 
villages during the recent Soviet elections; or again, in the enormous. 
portraits of the Soviet gods and heroes contrasted with their somewhat 
dumpy selves. It may be unwise, even dangerous to public security in 
times of domestic uncertainty, to permit ridicule without restrictions as__ 
to its butts. So gone (temporarily, at least) is the comparative freedom 
of the ‘twenties, when Deni caricatured Lenin, Trotsky and other leaders 
with impunity. The ‘men of action’ whose egos and ideologies have 
to be preserved in sanctity by means of directives-and taboos will shed - 
no tear if the satirists in their service consequently suffer a stultifica- ma 
tion of the true perspective, an unbalancing of the sense of p: 
which is the basis of true wit. Perhaps tiie Gihiidey Of Riek 
‘sometimes reflect that if a sense of the ridi pus afiaka taneiiea elias 
perception of what is contrasted with what _be, it follows that the — 
more incomplete-the view, thé more ill-equipped the judgment of pro- | sy 
portion, Restricted satirists, as pointers-out of the ridiculous, are in — ie 
danger of becoming | themselves ridiculous.—T hird Programme 
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“A Worthy, Industrious, and Curious Person’ 


ARTHUR BRYANT on Samuel Pepys 


S it is Mr. Pepys’ birthday*, perhaps the first thing to decide is 
how to pronounce his name. Some of his relations today call 
themselves Pep-ys; others Pepys-Cockerell. I think we can be 
sure of one thing. Pepys and his friends pronounced his name 

with one syllable. For most people then spelt as they pronounced. By 
his less educated acquaintances Pepys’ name was written—and spoken— 
with a single syllable. And by ghe frequency with which in their 
spelling the vowel ‘a’ followed the first letter, I think we can reasonably 
guess it was pronounced Papes. 
_. What manner of man was-Pepys? 
He was born on February 23, 1633, 
the son of a poor London tailor, who 
lived.in Bride’s Court off Fleet Street. 
He went, with a scholarshfp, to St. 
Paul’s School} like most of his school- 
fellows, sons of London merchants and 
shopkeepers, he was a Roundhead. On 
the day of Charles I’s_ execution, 
which he witnessed at the age of 
fifteen, he went back to school and 
preached a sermon to his friends on 
the text, ‘ The memory of the wicked 
shall rot!’ This caused him a great 
deal of embarrassment when, sixteen 
years later, a rising young official at . 
the Court of Charles II, he met an old 
school friend at dinner who had heard 
that sermon. However, nothing was 
said. For the rest of his life Pepys was 
a royalist—rather a strong one. 
From St. Paul’s he went to Cam- 
bridge, to Magdalene—the beautiful 
little College to which on his death 
he left the library he had spent so 
many years in collecting, and where 
his memory is still held in such high 
honour; this very night I expect thé 
Master and Fellows at their high 
table, lit by silver sconces, will be 
drinking his health. Perhaps they will 
also listen to the choristers singing one 
of the songs he composed: “ Beauty 
Retire’ or ‘Gaze not on Swans’. 
Pepys’ career at Magdalene was not a 
very distinguished one; we know he 
wrote a play called ‘ Love a Cheate ’, which he afterwards burnt, and was 
once admonished by his tutors—like many undergraduates—for having 
been ‘ scandalously overseen in drink’. The next we know-of him is that 
he fell in love—an event recalled in his diary: ‘ With great pleasure 
viewing my old walks, where Mrs. Hely and I did use to walk and 
talk, with whom I had the first sentiments of love and pleasure in 
-woman’s company, discourse and taking her by the hand, she being a 
pretty woman ’. : 
_ He was, in fact, a very susceptible young man. When he was twenty- 
two he married a beautiful girl of fifteen, who had not a penny to 
her name. They were not very well suited. Yet he loved her, and though 
he was not always very faithful to her, or, even, sometimes, very kind, 
he never married again after her death at the age of thirty. Until the 
blitz you could see her monument, erected by himself, in the little 
church of St. Olave’s, Hart Street, close to the Tower where they lived. 
At first they were very poor. Pepys kept himself by acting as a kind 
of upper servant to a rich cousin who was high in Cromwell’s favour and 
-Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet. He recalls in his diary those early 


_ days with his bride: ‘how she used to make coal fires and wash my 
foul clothes with her own hand for me, poor wretch, in our little room 
at Lord Sandwich’s, for which I ought ever to love and admire her and 


Samuel Pepys, aged about thirty-seven: portrait by Sir Peter’ Lely 
By courtesy of the Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, Cambridge 


do’. Poor wretch, by the way, does not mean what it suggests today, it 
meant just poor dear. 

The only other important thing about Pepys’ early life was his 
operation. At the age of twenty-five he was cut for the stone—an 
ordeal from which most people in those days died. There was no 
chloroform and it required immense courage and toughness and Pepys 
had both. courage.and toughness. He survived. And on the anniversary 
of the great day he used to invite the relations and friends who had 

stood by him and give them a feast— 

‘the day of my solemnity for the cut- 

ting of the stone’, he called it. After 

dinner the stone itself used to be taken 
down in its fine case and passed round. 

_Sometimes, when one of Pepys’ 
friends had to undergo a similar or- 
deal, Pepys used to send him the stone 
to encourage him. 

That was in 1658—the year of 
Cromwell’s death. And on January 1, 
1660, ‘the curtain went up on Pepys” 
life in a way in which it has never 
gone up on that of any other human 
being. It remained up for more than 
nine years, when, fearing that his sight 
was. failing, he gave up keeping his 
shorthand diary. /That diary is one of 
the great books of the world. It runs 
to more than a millien and a quarter 
words, and you can open it on any 
page and lose yourself completely in 
the life of the seventeenth century, of 

~ Charles II’s London, and of this 
vigorous, curious, hard-working, plea- 
sure-loving and intensely human man. 

It almost seems as it starts that Pepys 

understood the magnitude of what he 
was doing. ‘Blessed be God’, he 
writes, ‘at the end of last year I was in 
very good health, without any sense of 
my old pain but upon taking of cold. I 
lived in Axe Yard, having. my wife 
and servant Jane and no more in 
family than us three’. A few months 
later the King was restored, by the 
agency of Pepys’ patron, and the poor 
Whitehall clerk—he was by that time in a government office— 
began his wonderful progress towards power and wealth and public 
service. And yet the progress is nothing: the telling of it in his diary 
everything. 

What is it that makes the diary of this long-dead Londoner so 
wonderful to read? First of all, I think, because he had, in excelsis, the 
journalist’s supreme quality—vivid curiosity. He wanted to find out 
about everything, because everything to him was interesting. “ At noon 
to my Lord Crewe’s, where one Mr. Templer (an ingenious man and 
a person of honour he seems to be), dined; and, discoursing of the 
nature of serpents, he toid us some in the waste places of Lancashire . .. 
feed upon larks, which they take thus: They observe when the lark is 
soared to the highest, and do crawl till they come to be just underneath 
them . . . and there, as is conceived, they do eject poison up to the bird: 
for the bird do suddenly come down again in its course of a circle, and 
falls directly into the mouth of the serpent, which is very strange’. 

It is rather amusing to reflect that this gullible young man twenty 
years later became President of the Royal Society, and as such gave 
his name to the title-page of the greatest scientific work ever written 
by an Englishman—Newton’s Principia. Science, mathematics, the 
globes, the art of navigation, dancing, music, book-collecting and 
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= ‘saddest and most comical entries in the diary refers to a country 
acquaintance, named Stankes, who came to stay with the Pepys in 


and a hundred mor 5 
~ enthusiasm, He never seemed to have : a dull: moment, 


- 


ma. a’ to Whom ‘ Nothing Came Amiss’ 
In fact, Pepys could not understand dullness. One of tbe at once 


t 


_ makes us share the very life of his time. ‘As I wa 
very line, the bellman passed and cried, “ Past one of 


London. Samuel was naturally looking forward to showing him the 


_ sights of the town. ‘ But Lord! what a stir Stankes makes with his being 


not be wooed by my wife and Ashwell to go to a play nor to go to 
Whitehall . . . though he was carried in a coach. I neyer could have 


crowded in the streets and wearied in walking in London, and would 


t thought there had been upon earth a man so little curious in the world 


_as he is’. Nothing came amiss to Pepys. Even when he was kept awake 
at night by, that particularly irritating experience, the sound of other 
people snoring, he seemed to enjoy it! ‘But Lord the mirth which it 
caused me to be waked in the night by this snoring round about me: I 
did laugh till I was ready to burst! ’ 

Then Pepys had the journalist’s—the writer’s—gift of summing up 


a scene or a person in a few brilliant, arresting words. He makes us . 
see what he sees in the flash of an eye. His Aunt James—‘a poor, 


religious, well-meaning good soul, talking of nothing else but God 
_ Almighty and that with so much innocence that mightily pleased me’; 
_ or his sister, Pall, ‘a pretty, good-bodied woman and not over thick, 
as I thought she would have been, but full of freckles and not handsome 
in face’. Pepys was not, incidentally, at all handsome himself: a little, 
squat, dark man, with bright shining eyes. 
And how wonderfully he could describe a great scene : 
Monk’s soldiers unexpectedly marched into a silent City and pro- 


claimed there should be a Free Parliament—‘ and Bow bells and all - 


the bells in all the churches as we went home were. a-ringing . . 3 
it was past imagination, both the greatness ard the suddenness of it’; 
the Restoration and the Coronation of the King; the horrors of the 
Plague; the superb description of the Fire of London, written—so strong 


~ give the naval service of England a regular rule and discipline v which © 


‘which makes me write thus slobberingly ’; ; of his new 


still that I cannot forbear carrying my watch in my hand in 


_ with the noise of the rain, having never i in my life heard a more violent 


hundred years ago. 


-in the office or on the shelves of his book presses—he had no chance E 


Ti AtavE all, Pepys was an artis Ss 


able to select the vital moment, - ital ‘experience. In. 


Ae 


cold and frosty windy morning ”’. He tells us of the gutt 
Lord! to see how much of my old folly | ‘and childishness 
coach 4 
all the afternoon and seeing what o’clock it is one hundred times ies, 
of being woken ‘in the night: ‘ About 3 o'clock this morning I waked 
shower; and then the cat was locked in the chamber and kept a great — 4 
mewing and leapt upon the bed, which made me I could not sleep a’ 
great while’. As we read, we are > there—with him i in the: Tomine , 
Pepys was not only a great gree was both an artist and | aman 
of affairs. Except in that shorthand diary of his youth—locked away _ 


ia 


and to the Navy of England. The ‘Navy Office and the Admiralty— 
at first seen only as opportunities for a worldly, ambitious young man ; ee 
—conquered his heart and became his life. He made i it his business to 


to fulfil that side of his nature. Most of his life was given to the desk — 


é 
aA. 


- were to stand it in lasting stead, not only when some great man—a_ 


the day when 


was the artist in Pepys—when his home and treasure and all he valued _ 


in life were being threatened with imminent destruction. “When we 
. could endure no more upon the water, we to a little ale-house on the 
_ Bankside, over against the Three Cranes, and there staid till ic was 


dark almost, and saw the fire grow; and, as it grew darker, appeared — 


_ more and more, and in corners.and upon steeples, and between churches 
and houses, as far as we could see up the hill of the City, in a most 


- horrid malicious bloody flame, not like the fine flame of an ordinary 


fire. . . We staid till, it being darkish, we saw the fire as only one 
entire arch of fire from this to the other side the bridge, and in a bow 
_up the hill for an arch of above a mile long: it made me weep to see it’. 
It is sometimes said that Pepys put down everything in his diary. 
That is not true; no. man could live,-let alone as fully as Pepys, and 


Francis Drake or Robert Blake—was at its head—but when, as inevit- - 
ably happens in the history of any Service, mediocre and ordinary me 
tuled it. Pepys purged the Navy of corruption and inefficiency aaa 


_ slackness. A hundred years after his death, Lord Barham, the great 


administrator who sent Nelson to his victory at ‘Trafalgar, wrote that — 


Pepys’ rules still governed the naval service in all that mattered. Twice 


he rose to be Secretary of the Admiralty and to represent it in Parlia- 
ment. Twice he was overthrown and suffered false imprisonment through _ 


ws 


_the jealousy and pettiness of political rivals. But his work lived on. 


And 90, though it was unknown to his contemporaries, did his diary. 
‘ i ri 
‘A sae Great Cherisher of Learned Snead yen ay 
Let me close this brief birthday glimpse of him by quoting the fare-- 
well words, written after his death, by his fellow diarist, John Evelyn. 
* This day died Mr. Sam. Pepys, a very worthy, industrious, and. curious ey 


person, none in England exceeding him in knowledge of the Navy, in 
which he had passed thro’ all the most considerable offices, 


Clerk of 


_ the Acts and Secretary of the Admiralty, all which he performed with — 


record everything he did. What is true is that he did not exclude - 


_ anything from his record: that seemed to him essential, however much 
it told against himself. And he did not only put down his major 
infidelities and weaknesses: other diarists-have done that and boasted 


of it. He put down all those little meannesses of thought and conduct. 


which all of us commit, but which we can never, or scarcely ever, bring 


-- ourselves to admit, even to ourselves. Pepys shows us his vanity—the 


r 


day he went to church for the first time in his new periwig: ‘I found 
that my coming in a perriwig did not prove so strange to the world 
as I was afeared it would, for I thought that all the church would 
presently have cast their eyes upon me, but I found no such thing’; 
his meannesses over money, though he could be very generous at times; 
his jealousies; his injustices to his wife. “Home and found all well, 
only myself somewhat vexed at my wife’s neglect in leaving ,of her 
scarfe, waistcoat and night dressings in the coach today; though I 
confess she did give them to me to look after’. 
given such an intimate, and real, picture of married life as Samuel 
Pepys. Sometimes it is not a very pleasant one: ‘I did strike her over 
her left eye such a blow as the poor wretch did cry out and was in 
pain, but yet her spirit was such as to endeavour to bite and scratch me. 


‘great integrity. When James II went out of England he laid down 


his office and would serve no more, but, withdrawing himself from all. a 


public affairs, he lived at Clapham - with his partner, Mr. Hewer, 


formerly his clerk, in a very noble house and sweet place, where he. 
enjoyed the fruit of his labours in great prosperity. He was universally — fs 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned in many things, skilled in music,- 


- oy ae feared miei of whoa ae tend hee comets ha 2 
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On February 11, 1225, King Sehcy 1m, ‘sithoupn: still a-minor, ‘cum sed 
Magna Carta ‘ of our "free and good will’ to his lieges. In virtue of the — 
confirmation by Edward I, it still remains on the statute book. The only — 
fair and perfectly complete original of this Charter of 1225 at present known — 


- to be‘extant—the L-anock Abibey sia’ Carte Ss cine Sct Sea 


Probably ao one has ever ~ 


But I, coying with her, made her cease crying, and-sent for butter, and — 


presently made friends again’. As a matter of fact they usually did. 
At any rate Mrs. Pepys could not complain that her married life was 


dull. Though, when shortly after this particular incident, Pepys wrote, ~ 


~~» ‘And a pretty. quiet loving family I have as any man in the world’, 
_ he was Seca persis thing? But in eee him, it is ce 


tions of national importance and interest. This ‘includes, besides 
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England from the United States and is on view in the Department of 
Museum. 


A 


Manuscripts at ‘the British ‘This is.one of the facts included in’, % 
The British Museum Quarterly, Vol XVI, No, 1, published by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, “price 3s, 6d, The British Museum also 43 


announces that the Friends of the National Libraries: will hold an 
exhibition from early in May until mid-July, i in the King’s Library of 
the Museum, to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the Society’s founda- 
tion, and to coincide with the Festival of Britain. ~The object « 
exhibition ‘i is to show a selection of the most interesting books i 


in one way or another, over the past two decades for Ii 


national libraries, local libraries, religious 
schools. It will consist of 180°exhibits from 


By 1. 


"HUNDRED. years ago, at the entrance to Paxton’s palace 
of glass, a leaflet he distributed, It raised a disturbing — 
_ question. ‘Who passes’, it asked, 
aa SA. workman, and asks—what of all that glory does he share? 
& “Tak of thé development of industry: it is the development of curvature 
of the spine, concave chests and deformities of mind more hideous than 
deformities of the body. . . Growing civilisation has brought with it 


‘from the work to the 


one Aexily and whiversal cute uncertainty *. / 


‘ ‘Festival of iidueory and Peace 


The Great Exhibition of 1851 was a ey of industry and peace__ 
B: Ae therefore of new and old ideas and machines, as the Festival of 
Britain this year will be. The exhibits a century ago were indeed a 

_ mixed lot—the block of coal weighing twenty-four tons, the statue’ of 
ae Fie Queen done in zinc, the state bed on whose coverlet thirty needle- 
- women had worked for ten months, the Sheffield knife with a hundred 
and sixty-five blades. It may have been puzzling; but it was a world 
~ of hope. People looked forward; with us confidence in the future is a 
luxury, often called wishful thinking. Yet just over their hedge was a 
7 -war—the Crimean war—and how unready for it they were was soon 
4 
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i 
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‘made clear in the experience of Florence Nightingale. Few, I suppose, 
would say that we are better equipped now to master our destiny 
than were those early Victorians. Their age, like ours, was an age of 
new, technologies, and new technologies Syerk the old away, though 
minds move slowly to their understanding. _ 

4 A hundred years_ago the full promise of the. new machines was still 
concealed. It is not easy now to think of the middle of the nineteenth 
, 


century as it actually was—railways thinly spread over the landscape;’ 


_ no cheap steel; no internal combustion engines; no this, no that; and its 
' terrible towns, festering in pestilence and drunkenness, in crime and 
squalor and prostitution—cholera-ridden, over-worked, under-governed 
and ugly. It was Jevons, a leading enonomist of the day, who pointed 
out that ‘the slightest relapse of trade throws whole towns and classes 
- _ of people into a state of destitution little short of famine ’. The Recorder 
of Birmingham, brother of the founder of the penny post, grimly 
remarked that experience at the Bar and as a director of an insurance 
company had made him aware of the connection between infanticide and 
insurance. Smallpox- was still rampant; the causes of cholera were 
_ unknown; vested interests defended the supplying of filthy water, in 
_ the terms of free enterprise; democracy was a term of abuse for a 
system that could never be tolerated. The new factories with their 
4 weekly wage system and their harsh tyrannies were still, as at first, places 
_ in which their ‘inmates’ (as one of their apologists called them) lost 
__ their humanity. But they made all sorts of goods cheap and plentiful: 
~ they standardised and=mass-produced things as well as men. They 
Be brought new wealth with them. Leisure, holidays, ee and widened 
and active civic responsibilities came too. 


a A new civilisation was built up on the aedaclone “of powtr-dhivent 
Fes _ machinery. ‘It made a new governing class, the middle class, educated . 


by experience and the new so-called public schools to the job of 
controlling the vast energies of their factories and banks and railways : 

ay it made, too, a new working class, trained to new skills, new responsi- 
be bilities and in the long run to higher standards of living. So change 
set in. The mob became a crowd: the crowd became an election meet- 


re ing. The school escaped from catechism and the three Rs to a more 


_ vivid world of activities and health. The town was disciplined by its 


_ public administrators till it had a rich network of public services. The 


_ swollen working-day was shortened under labour pressure, its heaviest’ 
_ burdens were handed over to the machines, and its disciplines were 


> more human . 

‘The vast outputs ‘of the new industries became the basis of new 
principles and new standards of social welfare. The small families of 
44 a are less fear-ridden by the threat of poverty and squalor and 
~ old age. Who would have guessed a century ago that new enjoyments, 


cience as a ‘Solution to O 


S some incidental adyantages to the people, but it has also brought with it. 
q 


the the first oe of democracy, would be made possible 
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by the new sectnologies? Victorians still talked the language of Grad- 

grind of Coketown, but the new. civilisation was making it threadbare, — 
and in «the twentieth century their class-consciousness was becoming — 
ridiculous. The gains of this new civilisation were indeed striking. And — 


they sum up—to what? Not to the increasing misery postulated by 
Karl Marx nor to the pessimism of Herbert Spencer’ s The Man Versus 
the State. Nor to the wasteful opulence of late Victorian plutocracy. 
Our industrial civilisation issues in the new social order of fair-shares-all- 
round, in that characteristically British experiment, or achievement, in 


“ing a new quality of British life and citizenship. 

The new dawn of the industrial era had visibly broken by 1851. The 
big beginnings had been made long before. The textile industries 
had been taken over by the steam-driven machines and there were 5,000 
miles of railway. Twenty years before 1851 Michael Faraday had 
made the*great electrical experiments which were to transform thé 
physical world. Faraday, the blacksmith’s son who left school at the 


- age of thirteen, did more than any one man, perhaps, to lay the 


scientific foundations of our industrial world. When he was shown an 


electric lamp, he remarked, ‘I gave it to you a baby; you have brought — 


it back to me a giant’. Without his momentous discovery of electro- 
magnetic induction, we might have had. the flash-lamp, but we would 
not have had electric power in our factories, electric furnaces in our 
foundries, electric light in our streets and houses. It would be hard to 
think of Lenin’s new Russia of soviets and electrification without the 
work of Faraday, who affectionately bound his own Bible in-leather 
and marked its margins in his own code of signs. For Faraday there 
was no conflict between science ands religion—it was~the popular 
preacher Dr. Cumming who feared that the hammer of the geologist 
would destroy the Rock of Ages. ‘ Science and art and national re- 
sources ’, he wrote, ‘are tasked in all directions, in order to make the 


most formidable weapons for offensive and defensive war. The dis-. 


coveries of modern science will lead to . . . such conflagrations of armies 
as never were equalled in the history of the new world’. That was in 
1859, not 1951. 

These discoveries of modern science were to grow more and more 
complex. When Cavendish, in 1781, discovered that water was com- 
posed of two parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen, he not only dis- 
placed ideas and authority as old as Aristotle, but he started a stream 
of experiment which has brought us to the age of nylons and cosmetics, 
synthetic rubber and sulpha drugs, new films and new plastics, new 
~ dyestuffs and new explosives and new fertilisers. There is no end to 
that story, and those who talk about the perils of spascralsiiend are 
ce to try to live without them! 


beet Hietelltess Chain 

Electricity, transport, chemicals, steel—a moving belt, an assembly 
line of increasing power over nature through increasing knowledge of 
her secrets and increasing skill in their application. That is not a story 
of the isolated brain-waves of men of genius; it is an endless chain of 
collaboration. You can no more stop these things than Canute could 
stay the tide. Nor can you put that clock back. When man once escapes 
from his primeval forests, he only goes back to them for a holiday. 
The primeval forests are contracting—they are raw material nowadays 
for the paper-maker and the tourist agent. So the material framework 
of the future is being built by further advance on the lines already laid 
down. It was an old socialist half-truth that the problem of production 
had been solved, and that of distribution was next to be dealt, with, 
What we are finding is that there is no halting with either. 

As man extends his control over the powers of nature, he transforms 
his life and his thought as well as his environment. A hundred years 
ago, Babbage was at work on his calculating machine; now, the new 
electronics seem to threaten to substitute the calculating machine for 
man himself. In the nineteenth century there seemed to be no need to 
worry about the meaning of progress. So comfortable and promising 
did it all seem that progress and evolution became interchangeable 


~ social democracy which is transcending the party barriers and establish- — 


¥ “terms. There. were sae spot 
a belief in the validity of reaso: ys 
goodwill being available for their solution. Now many sae are. not 
_ so sure. They have pushed belief in ‘ progress’ out of their minds, not 
_ even pausing to remember its cumulative reality in the field of applied 
Ls science. Why? one may ask. It may be because the great industrial ; 
societies have been built up with a heavy burden of neglected social — if we tae: ‘the sg its to folzer eet sO 
~ costs which leaves human beings derelict and which forces public enter- the basis simultaneously of peace and toleration, and not 
prise: to take over branches of what was private enterprise before. Or to offer so big a gain as that. What is wrong he 
_ perhaps it is because of the prevalence of wars and revolutions in the science to the problems of life is that it has no 
twentieth century, which impoverish individuals and wreck societies. —we keep the old alive too long in our 1 
_ It is true that industrial revolutions do destroy old arts and crafts, old weakness by devising defences against enem 
© class relationships, old patterns of living, and substitute the rhythms disease, and waste) that we have the means © \ 
ae of the machine and the city for those of the hand-tool and the country. ductivities of modern industry have given us great Social an 
_~ Even so, I cannot-but feel that the antagonism to the new technologies gains—they could give us international peace, also, if we would let — 
is sentimental and overdoné. To thunder against materialism on a type- them. At this present time India stands on the brink of famine. The ~ a e 
- writer is silly. There is so much in the future within our grasp that I United States dips deep into her reserves of food gfains to stave off. 
: find it hard to be patient with moralists or theologians who say that Such acts are new in world ‘history. They have their origin in 
we are gaining the whole world only to lose our own souls. They seem material progress which is the framework of the present and the future. — 


; 


to me to be chattering like a gramophone when the needle gets stuck. Victory in war has always been a will-o’ -the-wisp luring men to their S % 
_' Such voices sound like dry leaves scuttering in the graveyards of the descructioa, but it is not. economic and social progress which leads to. ef: 
mind. These are the Luddites of our day. Look over the whole record ‘If mankind had Wished for what is right’, Hazlitt said, ‘ they a 


of industrialism: it has been a record of emancipation that the new ak have had it long ago”. But such wishing means using our physical — tae 
technologies have ushered in. Men have been freed from ancient hier- and intellectual powers to- the full, and if we fall down on that we shall - ae 


_— archies, from the dead hand of privilege and disease and want. Societies deserve the new dark ‘age which, “surely, will be the consequence. = 
have been knit together, and strengthened and made responsive to men’s Sree oi Se a fe —Home. Service whe 

. : ; < 
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Twentieth-century Scientific Ms ths ae 

The first of three tales by STEPHEN POULMIN ES dry: here 

ip = we go into an eighteenth- -century library, we "may be pee * Scientific myths’: the very pivise may ganna a little padaean Bays 


by the number of theological works it contains. Baxter’s Reasons, For we like to think of myths as a thing of the past. We pride ourselves ~ 
Rte 3 Ogden’s Articles, Warburton’s Divine Legation: there they stand, that they have been killed, and killed, mark you, by science. Atlas, Ceres, 4 


. and with them the sermons, row on row of them, solid, calf-bound, Wotan, Poseidon—nous n’avons pas besoin de ces hypotheses. ‘We think ps 

-imposing: yet somehow completely foreign—period pieces, like the wigs of them, that is, as the relics of an attempt to explain in one way— 

; and top-boots in a Hogarth print. For a member of the Literary Club, © by personification—things we can now explain much better in another. ~— 

_. it was as important to be au fait with Ogden or_Warburton as it was But this is rather a shallow view. The personification of natural 

to be ready with an apt quotation from Pope or Horace. But the phenomena—that is dead, true enough. But many of the motives which __ 
____ obligations we feel in the twentieth century are different. It is science produced the myths of the Greek and Northern peoples remain. It is 


_ we like to be up to date in, Freud and Hoyle we choose to know about. not enough to regard the old stories only as half-baked science. They 
If we are puzzled by the shelves of collected-sermons in our ancestors’ were that all right. When people used to talk about Zeus (or Wotan) — 
libraries, that is because we forget how far scientific and aesthetic as ‘the Thunder-maker’, they certainly thought that to do so explained 
_- questions have replaced moral and theological ones as the staple of thunderstorms. So to this extent the notion of “Zeus” played for them = 
_ + dinner-table conversation; and how far the popeles scientist has stolen the part which that of ‘ atmospheric electricity’ plays for us. But there _ 
the audience of the popular preacher. was something more to these myths, Zeus was for them not only ‘ the 
This looks like a great change. And Seataly everyone recognises the Thunder-maker’, but also ‘the Father of Men’; 3 and as such he met 
prestige which science has come to have. But is the change as great a very different need. For mere disinterested curiosity over unexplained My 
as it seems? That depends on whether the questions the man-in-the- phenomena wotild never have led people to talk of ‘a Divine Father-— 
-street expects the scientist to answer are always ones about which a_ whether in Heaven, or on Olympus. Accordingly, that has never. béen?:@ 
scientist is specially qualified to speak. So before we are too impressed a purely scientific conception. So, though with the progress of science 
by the change, it is worth asking: when we turn to works on popular the motions of the sea and the stars, and the growth of the corn have 
science, is it always genuinely scientific questions we are interested in? ceased to be for us, the work of hidden hands, nevertheless some of the’. 45 
I think this is only partly so. Often enough, we tend to ask too much motives for myth-making are with us today as much as ever they Were, | ps 


= of science, and to read into the things the scientist tells us implications Myths, too. And what I want to do in these talks is to. point out 

that are not there—which, in the nature of the case, cannot be there— where one must look for the myths of the twentieth century, to try to. ee 

% drawing from scraps of information about, say, physics conclusions unravel the non-scientific motives behind them, ante? to Ege Fee. these — 
which no amount of physics could by itself establish. Some of our motives at work. : ‘ ae 


questions, indeed, are clearly the same as those that the eighteenth- If we do think of ieee as myth-free, when we. are 
century theologians tackled: a discussion of free-will is none-the less largely because the material from which we constr 
about free-will for our dragging in Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle. taken from the sciences themselves. It is like the situa 
Quite a lot of popular science books encourage us to draw these con- trickiest of detective stories, the ones in which the detectiv 
, clusions. Theit authors use them, not just to explain some piece of turns out to have done the deed: he is the last man we suspe 
; scientific research, some new theory or discovery about phenomena are other reasons ‘why we find it hard to recognise our own 
: previously not understood, but to do something more, something certainly. They are hard to spot, as our own fallacies are hard t 
different, something that can hardly be called ‘science’ at all. As a just because they are our own. It is so easy to of fallacies 
_ result, there has grown up an independent body of ideas, which play faults in other people’s bad arguments, and of myths as. the 
_ a considerable part in the layman’s picture of science, but in science ideas people used to have about the~universe. Again, we 
proper none at all—the Running-Down Universe, Evolution with a think of myths as necessari — oa norphic, of 
; capital E, and so on. These are my subject, and I shall speak of them as the only road to myth. But the myths of the 
as ‘scientific myths ’. | we shall see, are not so m ica 


n’t the iPad be ened as eHeriively by picturing 
ss terms of. paymical machines as by invoking mythical 


Still in aah main, it is euick our contemporary myths are scientific 
-_ ones that we fail to acknowledge them as being myths at all. The old 
_ picture of the world has been swept away; Poseidon and Wotan have 
_ suffered death by ridicule; and people not unnaturally look to the 
‘scientist for a substitute. There lies the misunderstanding. For only 
_ im part were the ancient myths half-baked science: only in part was 
_ their role an explanatory one. So far as it was, we can reasonably look 
an the sciences as their descendants. But that is all. The other, non- 
scientific, motives behind them remain, and the sciences cannot be 
; ae to cater for these. The notion of ‘ atmospheric electricity’, 
__ for instance, was introduced to account in a scientific way for lightning: 

_ ~ to that extent it displaced Zeus as ‘/the Thuncer-maker ’. But it was 
never in*ended to take over Zeus’ role as ‘ the Divine Father’ as well. 
: Ravher the two roles have been separated, so that thunderstorms are 

no longer regarded as a theological topic, as once they were. 
: 


Fusion and Bpnficion 
This is only one of the many respects in which we have come to 
_ distinguish between the natural sciences and other disciplines. But these 
| distinctions are still nor always clearly .respected. Things which were 
once fused can be again confused. And when we begin to expect from 
= the scientist a tidy, simple—especially an all-purpose—picture of the 
world; when we treat his tentative and carefully qualified conclusions 
as umiversal certainties; when we inflate some discovery of limited 
_ scope into the mainspring of the universe, and try to read in the 
- scientist’s palm the solutions of difficult problems in ethics, aesthetics, 
Politics, or philosophy; then we are asking of him things he is in no 
position to give, and turning his theories into myths. 
~ Yet this is what the man-in-the-street so often does. When he listens 
to Fred Hoyle or J. Z. Young, he does not do so for the science alone. 
~ What he finds particularly exciting—or disturbing—about their talks is 
noi the bits of genuine science they tell him about (though these are 
intriguing enough): rather, it is the philosophical and theological im- 
plications he reads into them. Hoyle’s phrase ‘ continuous creation’ 
seizes his attention just because it has a strong flavour of the Book of 
_ Genesis. And it is the same when J. Z. Young talks about those 
15,000,000,000 brain-cells of ours: however unjustly, the non-scientist 
understands him not only as suggesting the working of things whose 
mechanism has always been unknown to us, but also as explaining away 
all kinds of things we have believed in. 

But one need not be bullied, or muddled, into accepting as authorita- 
tive and established scientific truths conclusions on which the scientist 
is in no better position to speak than anyone else. For instance: are 
all our ideals solely a question of brain-mechanism? Well, if ever it 
is found that identifiable cell-structures or electronic processes are 
always present in a man’s brain if he, say, believes in freedom of 
speech, that will be a faScinating discovery. But even if this happens, 
what will it show? Need such a discovery be taken as proving anything 
about the importance or unimportance of our ideals? Not at all. So it 

is not simply too soon for the brain physiologist to tell us about that: 
this is not the sort of thing he could ever be in a position to lay 
down the law about. Brain physiology, like many other sciences, is 
going to make great strides before long, but it cannot prove every- 
B/? thing: so do not let us expect from it guidance in problems to which 
‘it is simply not relevant. 
- This is a logical matter—a matter of recognising what sorts of data 
are relevant to what. sorts of conclusion, and which bear neither one 
way nor the other. Fred Hoyle is said to have composed his concluding, 
unscientific postscript because he was amazed at the comfort the devout 
pot been obtaining from his earlier talks. Now it was all very well 
¥ that some listeners had misunderstood the whole subject of 
"s “his talks. But if he felt that, properly understood, his theory should 
be a source of positive discomfort to religious people, he was deceived 
the same way as they.’ For what is puzzling is not people’s, say, 
ing comfort from an astrophysical theory—seeing in it a prop for 
+ faith—rather than having their faiths shaken, and so feeling upset 
No: what we should boggle at is the idea that any reaction of 
id is called for, that there can be any connection either way 
en eicesaadane and the attitude we should adopt towards the 
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to—‘ evolution ’, 
And, correspondingly, scientists can hope to settle the questions that 


~ as the theory suggests: 


And, if it is the result of a se Satie why do people find it so 
natural? In my next talk, I shall be considering in some detail one 
of the myths in which this misunderstanding is enshrined—the myth 
of the Running-Down Universe. It will be instructive to see how this 
grew up, and what led people to think that thermodynamics had philo- 
sophical implications on a grand scale. But for the moment I want 
only to make a little clearer the central distinction which it is my 
purpose to illustrate, the distinction between science as a source of 
knowledge, and science as the raw material of myth. The point to 
remember is this. When a technical term is introduced into a science. 
or an everyday word is given a fresh, scientific application, it has a 
clearly-defined place in a theory—a theory. whose task is to explain 
some limited range of phenomena. What gives the term a meaning for 
science is the part which it plays in this explanation. One can think 
of such a term as a piece in a jig-saw puzzle; and, like such a piece, it 
loses most of its significance as soon as we try to make anything of it out 


_of context. Take a historical example. When Newton introduced the idea 


of universal gravitation, his purpose was a limited but tangible one: 
namely, to account for the motions of the planets, the comets and the 
moon in terms of the same laws of motion as hold for terrestrial bodies. 
And when one says ‘ account for ’, this means (as he himself emphasised) 
account in a mathematical way. For Newton’s purposes, the term 
“ gravity’ drew its meaning from the inverse-square law; and this in 
its turn he used to work out how, in this or that situation, things must 
be expected to move. As far as he was concerned, his theory needed 
no other justification. He saw that in due course it might be extended 
to deal with other phenomena, but (he insisted) we must not jump to 
conclusions; and in any case his notion of ‘ gravity’ need not be taken 
to have any implications outside the theory. 

It is some such modest but solid job that all scientific terms are put 
‘entropy’, and so on, quite as much as ‘ gravity’. 


arise in practice, by looking and seeing whether or no things do happen 
in this way they will usually be led to accept 
one answer and reject the alternatives. What happens if we forget this? 
Well, look at Newton again. If people wished to speculate in more 
ambitious but less tangible ways, that, he felt, was their business; and 
when it came to interpreting Biblical prophecies, he was quite prepared 
to join in. But if they chose to talk in this non-scientific way about 
‘gravity’, there was one. snag. For then there would be no way of 
checking what they said by experiment or observation, and so, scienti- 
fically speaking, nothing to choose between one answer and another. 
And if by no conceivable observations could we decide between two dis- 
putants, there could be no question of either of them claiming support 
from his theory: whatever they meant by ‘ gravity’, it must be some- 
thing different. 


Attacks on Newton 

Did Newton’s disclaimers save him from controversy? Not a bit: 
his ideas were attacked from three sides. Leibniz accused them of being 
repugnant to common sense: to speak of the heavenly bodies as 
gravitating towards one another was, he said, ‘a strange fiction’. 
Berkeley regarded some of the implications of Newton’s views as 
athéeistical, for reasons which we now find rather hard to follow. And 
finally the supporters of Descartes’ system attacked the theory simply as 
a rival theory. On their pictttre of the solar system, one must think 


‘of the planets as carried round the sun like chips floating in a vortex: 


the idea of a force of gravitational attraction played no part in their 
theory at all. Newton’s reaction to these criticisms is significant. For 
he thought it worth while to reply only to the last one. And his reply 
was simple. It was not enough, he argued, for a theory to provide a 
vivid picture of the solar system: one must work out its consequences 
in detail. And if you did this for the vortex theory, you could not, short 
of the most implausible and groundless assumptions, make it fit the 
facts. For, in the first place, to talk of a vortex at all suggested that 
the space between the. plane‘s is filled with some kind of celestial 
bath-water,; whose motions carry the planets round with it. But there 
was no independent evidence at all for supposing the exis‘ence of this 
fluid: indeed, there were several reasons for rejecting the supposition. 
And further, to make the vortex theory work one must assume not merely 
the existence of this wholly impalpable fluid: one must suppose also that 
its physical properties (already, alas! undetectable) vary greatly from 
point to point. A theory expressed in such terms as these could be of 
little use to us. Newion’s own theory, by contrast, would account for all 
\ (continued on page 344) 
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NEWS DIARY 


February 21-27 


Wednesday, February 21 


The Railway Executive and railway unions 
fail to reach agreement in wage negotia- 
tions 

Britain and the United States make new 
proposals to the Security Council for 
settling the Kashmir dispute 


Argentina replies to British Note proposing 
renewal of trade talks 


Thursday, February, 22 ; 


Minister of Labour intervenes in the rail- 
way wages negotiations 


Mr. Churchill questions the Prime’ Minister 
about: the nomination of an American 
admiral as: naval commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries 


United Nations troops clear a large part of 
the communist salient on the central 
front in Korea 


Friday, February 23 


Dispute over railway wages settled. Increase 
of £12,000,000 a year to be paid im- 
mediately; cost to be met by higher fares 
and charges and by economies in working 


In a speech at Capetown Dr. Malan, Prime 
Minister of South Africa, accuses Britain 
and the United Nations of ‘killing the 
Commonwealth ’ 


Government defeated on a private member’s 
Bill on road haulage 


Saturday, February 24 


In spite of wages settlement a number of 
railwaymen stop work, especially in the 
Western region 


Mr. Dewey, Republican Governor of New 
York, urges Congress not to forbid the 
despatch of American troops to Europe 


Death of Sir Arthur Street, Deputy Chair- 
man of the National Coal Board 


Sunday, February 25 


Foreign Office studies latest Note from 
Soviet Russia on the subject of Anglo- 
Russian relations 


United Nations forces meet increasing re- 
sistance in Central Korea 


Monday, February 26 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons about proposed North Atlantic 
naval command 


Arrest in Czechoslovakia of Dr. Clementis, 
former Foreign Minister 


R.A.F. to release Heligoland from bombing 
practice 


Tuesday, February 27 


Fresh gains made by United Nations forces 
in central Korea 


Over 7,000 London’ dockers engage 
in ‘token strike’| when seven dockers 
appear on remand at Bow Street charged 
with inciting. other dock workers to take 
part in illegal strikes 
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After five days of negotiations a ‘settlement was reached in the railway dispute on February 23, In 
the photograph representatives of the British Railway Executive and of the railway unions are seen 
signing the agreement whereby wage increases amounting to £12,000,000 a year are to be granted. In 


the centre is Mr, J. B. Figgins, Secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen; second from the right : 
is Mr. J, Elliot, Chairman of the Railway Executive 
oR 
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Men of the United States First Cavalry Division, supported by tanks, attacking-an enemy-held hill 

somewhere in Korea, In a statement to the House of Representatives.the U.S. Army Chief of Staff said 

that about 250,000 American troops were now in Korea, During the past week United Nations troops 

have continued to make progress in all sectors, although heavy rains and a thaw were hampering the 

movement of equipment and supplies were being delivered by air. In the central sector a North Korean 
force of about 60,000 men was reported to have been ‘ virtually routed,’ 
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On, February 21 the English Electric Canberra jet-bomber flew 

from Northern Ireland to Newfoundland (a distance of over 2,000 

miles) in: four hours; forty minutes—the fastest crossing of the 

Atlantic ever made. The aircraft, piloted by Squadron-Leader 

A, E. Callard, is seen taking off from the R.A.F. base at Aldergrove, 
Northern Ireland, at the start of its-flight 
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ly, Cambridgeshire, photographed last week across the flooded fields of the River Ouse. More rain 
© of the week. brought fresh floods to many areas and some roads were under two feet of water. 
This February is estimated to have had the heaviest rainfall since 1877 


The Cambridge University Lent races were held last week on the 

Cam: the photograph shows the Division 3 race in--progress on 

February 22. Rowing as a combined club First and Third Trinity 
finished head of the river 


Left: by 11 points to 3 France beat England for the first time in 

the international match at Twickenham last Saturday. G. Basq-et 

(French captain) is seen scoring a try. In the international match at 
Murrayfield Ireland beat Scotland by 6 points to 5 
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' Conservatives 


in \Parliament should 
sacrifice national 


unity for party 


debate last week. On that occasion they indulged 
- ‘in-a political manoeuvre of which they really 
should feel ashamed. If the vital subject of 
‘national defence is to be brought into the politi- 
cal arena—and I agree it ought not to be exclud- 
ed—surely national interest should come first. 
Perhaps we ought not to blame every member 
of the Conservative Party. We know that many 
of them were disappointed with their leader. 
They have been worried about him for some 
time, and those who imagine that all is well in 
_the Conservative Party are deceiving themselves. 
_JI must say that it is sometimes very difficult to 
-avoid the impression that Mr. Churchill is con- 
cerned only with provoking trouble and avenging 
his election defeats in 1945 and 1950. It is tragic 
that a man whose great qualities are appreciated 
_ by members of all parties should now devote 
himself to mischievous activities which benefit 
neither. his party nor our country. 

Let us contrast the position now with what it 
was in 1940. When the country was in danger 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s Government 

~- obviously unfit to undertake the task of prose- 
cuting the war, Mr. Churchill sought Labour’s 
co-operation. He was a bitter political opponent 

of the Labour Party, yet we agreed to forget 
party interests and, at his request, we rallied to 

his support against the opposition of many 
members of the Conservative Party. He now says 
that Labour Ministers cannot be trusted to 


build a strong defence organisation. But from. 
1940 to 1945 Mr. Churchill relied on his Labour’ 


colleagues to undertake those tasks for which he 
-_» now says they are unfitted. How would he have 


done without Mr. Attlee as his deputy, Herbert 
‘Morrison in charge of the Home Office during 
- the blitz, together with Ernest Bevin at the 


Ministry of Labour, where, undoubtedly, he did 

great work. Of course, we all remember that 

_ Mr. Churchill had no confidence in the Baldwin 

and Chamberlain Governments and also said 

| ‘cruel and bitter things’ about some of those 
te colleagues who now sit beside him on the 
_ Opposition Front Bench. Moreover, during the 


war he was compelled to appoint a Civil Servant. 


as Secretary of State for War because Conserva- 
tive War Secretaries were regarded as. complete. 

- failures. 

_, Let me make Labour’s position clear. Britain 
has already taken an enormous share in the 
defence of the free world. We have spent a bigger 

- .proportion of our national income on defence 
than any other nation. But we are arming to 
defend ourselves, if necessary, and not for 
aggression. That is our sole reason for embarking 

on this costly defence policy. One thing we can 
say—and we are proud to say it—there are no 
warmongers in the Labour Party. We~would 

- much rather spend these vast sums of money on 
peaceful projects. We believe that war can be 
prevented. We are prepared to negotiate, but not 
to appease That is why we are ready for the 
four-power talks. We are determined, if neces- 
sary, to defend, but not to attack. This new 


defence programme is going to mean sacrifices — 


- from all of us. It will mean postponing for a 
time a rise in our standard of living. We must 


bear our own share of that burden. It is just like 


OOD shes It is a pity eee the: 


advantage as was shown in the defence ~ 


active and prosperous “ community; 


was — 


all be prepared to pay the price of peace ‘and - 


~The Labour: ‘ CoveHiniene and 


‘By the Rt Hon. EMANUEL SHINWELL, M.P., Minister of Defence args 


an insurance poles But there are financial, 
industrial and social implications in our defence 
policy. 


We are undertaking a defence programme 
which is firmly based on a sound economic 
structure, It must be an economy strong: and 


stable, as British economy is today. Panic 


‘rearmament on the Conservative pattern is more 
likely to weaken the economy than to strengthen 
our defences. But something more is required. 

‘To be strong in defence we need a social system 
based on justice and fair play. The people of 


our-country are fully employed. There is no 
background of unemployment and misery to our 
defence effort. The background is that. of an 
not 
prosperous 4$~we should like it to be, but cer- 


you look back to the war years this is a 
tremendous achievement. During the war it was 
stated in the House of Commons that our 
country would be faced with the most serious 
problems when the war came to an end. I 
remember those debates in Parliament when the 
most gloomy predictions were made by members 
of the different political parties. Everybody agreed 
that war was exhausting our resources, and that 
we were bound to suffer severe hardship when it 
was over. We had to revive our export trade, © 
recover our losses, and promote economic 
recovery. Nowadays, however, the Conservatives 
talk glibly as though everything should have been - 
easy: after the war. They know the truth, but 
they want you to think that every one oF our 
problems is due to Government policy. 

But what are the facts? In spite of shortages, 
the people of our country are much better. off 
than anyone expected them to be after the war 
years. Indeed, our average standard of living is 


now higher than it was before the war. Output — 


has increased. There are fairer shares and the 
provision of subsidies has prevented the price 
of foodstuffs rising to the inflated levels which 
we see in so many other countries. Iam not go- 
ing to say that there isn’t a cost of living prob- 


lem. The tragedy is that just before the outbreak 


of the Korean war we seemed to be entering 
on an easier period, Goods were flowing into 
the.shops; we were beginning to balance our 


overseas trade. But since Korea the cost of living 


has taken a vicious upward trend. Most of this 


‘is due~to world rearmament and increased — 


demand in every. country for ‘scarce raw 
materials, Even so, through food subsidies, price — 


-controls and bulk purchase the rise in the cost 


of living in this country has been less than in 
most other countries—and very much less than 
in many of them. 

We have achieved even. more in the oS five. 


years. By providing a decent health service in 


which all can share, with provision of full 


employment, plus improved conditions for aged - 


people, not forgetting the vast change in the 
health and physique of our children, our social 
advancement is second to none throughout the 


entire. world. This’ has been done in face of | 


unprecedented difficulties, and can be regarded 


as among the many achievements of the Govern- 


ment. I don’t deny that mistakes in policy have 
occurred. Yet, whén we: reflect on the mistakes | 
of past Conservative Governments—the destitu-- 
tion in the depressed areas, the low wages, the 
secs - ah er abies the chronic rag aes 


as - 
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by the Conservatives: the terrible condnnteaaee : 
the miners, the dockers and other- workers, and | 
their families—when we remember all this, ees st 
whatever mistakes the present Government have © 
‘made are almost nothing alongside. the pe 
ing, the ineptitude and, what is _worse, the 
deliberate neglect for which successive Conser- 
-vative ‘Governments were responsible. 

One thing is certain. We must never allow 
ourselves to return to the conditions that pre- 
vailed when Conservative Governments were in a 
power. None but those who are hopelessly biased Fi, ey 
can deny the fact that poverty, which. meant — a 
living on bare’ subsistence standards, was ‘the’ 83 
‘lot of the majority of the wage-earners of this a 
country in the years before the war. For most of a 
them there } was the ever-present fear and menace. ‘@ 


tainly more prosperous than it used to ‘be. When’ of destitution and, for the 2,000, 000 almost — a 


permanently unemployed, there was semi-starva- er 
tion, malnutrition and physical and moral — 
decay. If anybody thinks I am exaggerating, let ‘ 
them read the debates in the House of Com- 
_ mons on unemployment, on health insurance or 
old age pensions during the twenty miserable 
years between the wars. If they are sceptical a 
about the manner in which Conservative politi- a 
cians dealt with great social evils, let them study Lt ae 
the reports that were prepared by social investi- ~ 
gators and they will not remain unmoved by the 
terrible story of human misery. 
What guarantee have we got that if the” 
- Conservatives were returned to power we should ; 
not witness a repetition of those miseries? The 
other night Sir Graham Cunningham, a well- 
known industrialist, speaking to young Conser- 
vatives at Putney, declared that ‘full employment | 
was bound to end in a catastrophe ’ and went + © 
on to complain that ‘any working man could ia 
get a new job if he decided to leave his old \ ‘es 
one’. That is the tory mind. He and others 
like him think it shocking that the workers 
‘should have a measure of economic freedom. | 
‘They want to return to the good old days of 
uncontrolled private enterprise, with long” queues. "ce 
at the. Labour Exchanges, when the employers 4 
could pick and choose their labour, and dismiss, 
‘without regard to human considerations, “ATL. oan 


workman who for one reason or another they 
happened to dislike. We know that Conserva- 
tives in high places and in certain sections of —— 
the Conservative press also prefer.a margin of 
“unemployment so that employers may have a 
little elbow room to play with. We know what 
to expect if ever we are foolish enough to let % 
the Conservatives return to power. ra 

And now I should like to pay a well deserved — 
tribute to the people of our country for their ~ 
restraint and courage; with some exceptions they — 
have — truly magnificent: but then, he 9 


ever since the end. of the war, ‘have const: ra 
sought to. disparage the efforts that ou 
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who suffer most from war. This, there- 


“SE pease enough to discourage any aggres- 
si from indulging in mischief. Second, to build 
vp our industrial and economic strength which 
in itself is an instrument of defence. Third, to 
he the development of the backward countries 
of thé world. This should be done on-its own 
rr _ merits, but it. will also help to build up.a 
_resistance to communist aggression. But I under- 
stand that the Conservative members of the 
_ House of Commons have no confidence in our 
a leadership. Therefore, let us just take a good 
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is our plan or peace. First, to make our-" 


ae Pa ee 4 
en can ae es peace — “Teall at some fo the tory leaders Sho! would — 


‘like to take our places. Where are the intellectual 


giants? Where are the great statesmen who have 


proved their worth in times of peace? Where 
are those leaders of constructive genius who have 
helped the country on the progressive path, who 
have contributed to the welfare of the people 
and the whole country? Apart from two or 
three at most I doubt whether ten per cent. 
of the Conservatives in the country could tell 
you who their leaders are—and. does it matter 
anyhow? 

So let it be clearly understood that all the 
thumping and rolling of tory drums will not 
frighten the Labour Party. Fifty years ago the 


Labour Party was a tiny organisation treated — 
with contempt by the Conservatives and sneered — 
and jeered at by their press. But in spite of all 
vicissitudes, it has survived ‘until it is now the 
largest political party in the state. Throughout 
the years we have shown our devotion to the 
national interest. We have sought to keep the 
nation out of war, to protect the liberties of the 
people, and to preserve our democratic rights. I 
do not claim that Labour’s mission has been 
completely fulfilled—that will take time—but if 


‘we can avert another war, then with goodwill 


and co-operation we shall bring a greater 
measure of happiness and contentment into the 
lives of our people. Goodnight—Home Service 


ee Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


Br 3: THE LISTENER but reserves ee right lo shorten letters for reasons of space 


_ André Gide: a 5 pre Tribute 
_ Sir,—André Gide will no doubt be duly 
~ honoured in your pages*,-but I should like to 
add a personal tribute. Not that I knew him 
_ well personally. We exchanged letters now and 
then, and I saw something of him in Paris 
at an international writers’ conference in 1935. 
Like many others at that date, he was then hope- 
* ful of the Russian experiment, he was not scared 
by its economic and social heresies, and he had 
not foreseen its contempt for individual freedom 
or its regimentation of the intellect and of taste. 
He made a moving speech at the, conference 
-about the greatness of Man, who will become 
. greater still when no men suffer from misery or 

want. He was the humanist unafraid. 

- He was also as slippery as a trout. He enter- 
tained myself and a friend at a restaurant, stood 
us a delightful dinner with promise of a still 
more delightful talk after it, and then— se 
sauva when the coffee arrived, he saved himself, 
_ he was gone. André Malraux went with him. I 
still remember the disappearance of those two 
_ distinguished backs, and our mild disappoint- 
ment. In what diverse directions were they finally 
to vanish! That, too, none of. us then foresaw. 
I saw Gide once more, after Paris, He did not 
see me. It was in a remote valley in the Crau, 
in Provence. He was leaning over a bridge with 
a friend, looking at a rushing turbid stream, 
silent, and looking upstream. It is thus that I 
most clearly see him. Distinguished as ever, he 
was also content. I realised more clearly how 


much he had got out-of life, and had managed © 


to transmit through his writings. Not life’s 
‘greatness—greatness is a nineteenth-century per- 
= quisite, a Goethean job. But life’s complexity, 
and the delight, the difficulty, the duty of 
LS: ‘registering that complexity and of conveying it. 
_ Unlike some others-who have apprehended com- 
_ plexity, he was a hard worker. He wrote and 
wrote and travelled and wrote, and oh how he 
Se 7 nat cn appeal 
F people, p y on conti- 

_ hent, to mistrust facades, to call the bluff, to be 
3 _without bounce” and inconsistent without 
. He is the humanist of our age—not of 


ituary notice an him sagely terms 
x” (ice. homosexual), he had in many 
+ he had also a puri- 
which 


an authoritative authoritarian, had much that 
Gide believed himself to lack—more genius, more 
‘influence, more money, more will-power, more 
everything—and he tried to impose his formid- 
able personality upon his correspondent, and to 
convert him to his own strongly held views. He 
was a fisher of men. He cast his net. But the 
fish escaped. Wavering, yielding, tempted, 
flustered, Gide nevertheless slipped through the 
meshes and continued his undulating course 
upstream, J/ se sauva. He saved himself instead 
of being saved, and left Paul Claudel planted on 
the bank. 

Gide had not a great mind, But he had a free 
mind, and free minds are as rare as great, and 
even more valuable at the present moment, He 
has died at the age of eighty-one. No one could 
wish old people to live on in days like these; he 
is well out of it, yet I wish he had found time to 
write me that letter on the subject of Howards 
End.Year after year I have heard through mutual 
friends that he was contemplating one. It would 
have been a precious possession.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.1 E. M, FoRSTER 


Framework of the Future 


Sir,—Commander Stephen King-Hall’s pofitis 
cal attitude, as revealed in his letter in THE 
LISTENER of February 22, is basically no different 
from that of extremist U.S. Senator Taft, who 
said recently: ‘ Our battle against communism is 
a world-wide battle and must be fought on the 
world stage’. 

It apparently does not occur to either of these 
gentlemen that communist countries may -objéect 
to having ‘our’ way of life imposed on them 
as much as we object to the idea of having com- 
munism imposed-upon us. If we acquiesce in 
their deplorable attitude, the future can hold 
nothing but bloody and senseless war, each half 
of the werld trying to ‘liberate’ another half 
which does not want to be ‘ liberated”. 

And if ‘we’, as Commander King-Hall sug- 
gests with his all-embracing use of the plural, 
have never really believed in the right of each 
nation to determine its own government and way 
of life, then we must not complain of Russian 

‘ intransigence’ and ‘ hypocrisy ’. For do we not 
still profess to support the-.United Nations 
Charter, the constitutional basis of which is the 
right of self-determination for every sovereign 
state? 

Commander King-Hall’s motality is of the 
kind which applies to oneself but not to others. 
If we really accept the attitude he implies, how 


_ can there be any sincerity in our talk of a non- 


violent settlement with Russia and our desire for 
world peace? Or perhaps I have misunderstood 


Commander King-Hall. Is he simply trying to 
be honest about the fact that we are hypocrites 
ourselves ?—Yours, etc., 


Bristol Roy Harris 


Prague under Communism 

Sir,—In his criticism of the broadcast on 
Czechoslovakia, Commander Young seizes on 
one obvious slip and follows up with a number 
of unproved statements, the latter including an 
alleged remark by Fierlinger which - strains 
credulity. The crux of his letter lies in the 
assertion that the Czechs are now achieving 
“real freedom’ for the first time. This is a 
colossal untruth, That nation is now undergoing 
a decivilising process during which freedoms are 
being destroyed almost daily. Commander 
Young cannot deny that the communist regime 
has made it illegal to publish any book before 
the manuscript has passed through a series of 
censors, starting with the publisher’s and ending 
with the Government’s—all controlled by the 
Communist Party. He cannot deny that the 
freedom of the retail book trade (new and 
second-hand) has~been destroyed by an exten- 
sive index prohibitorum. He dare not maintain 
in public debate that the Czechs now have free 
trade unions. He knows that freedom of associa- 
tion, of public assembly: and of expression of 
views disapproved by. the Government have 
been drastically reduced or abolished. The 
workers are not even free to refuse-to participate 
in communist-organised demonstrations. What 
the Czechs have, in fact, achieved is not ‘ real 
freedom’ but a regime so loathed by many of 
its subjects that more of them risk their lives to 
leave their native land than in any period of 
history Commander. Young can name. 

In addition to these freedoms, the Czechs have 
lost their national independence. By Moscow’s 
peremptory command, even the pre-putsch 
Government had to cancel its acceptance of the 
invitation to attend the European conference on 
Marshall Aid, and now the country is being bled 
economically by its Russian masters. 

Freedom! Unless Commander Young was 
writing with his pen in his cheek, he lacks even 
the beginning of an idea of its meaning. 


Yours, etc., 
London, N.22 C. A, SMITH 


L’Ecole de Paris in Retrospect 

"Sir—In his talk on the ‘Ecole de Paris’, 
Anthony Blunt follows in the wake of Douglas 
Ceoper to launch an attack on abstract art. 
This time the complaint is not because the 
artist avoids ‘ proper’ drawing or fails to use 


“oil ant but ee te sap to ralieteake 
‘the objects and events of the outside world. - 
May I be permitted to ask where the authority 
can be found,. which cites this task as an a 
priori condition of painting, except in the mind 
of Professor Blunt? It is true that the museums 
are full of precedents in this respect; but are 
“the museums the sole arbiters of art? The 
answer is clearly, no.—Yours, etc., / 
London, S.E.3 VICTOR PASMORE 


\ * Sir,——-Many visitors to the ‘ Hoole de Paris: 
exhibition at Burlington House will have felt 
grateful to Professor Anthony Blunt for his lucid 
_ exposition of the various movements which form 
the main stream of French painting since 1900. 
_ The need for brevity, however, appears to have 
led the Professor into one misleading statement. 
Speaking of the Cubists, he submits that 
. they challenged the principle that the artist 
must always depict what~he can see from one 
particular point of view’. But the Cubists were 
by no means the first to do this, the post-impres- 
sionists, notably Van Gogh and Cézanne, having 
demonstrated some years before that this prin- 
ciple can-at times be broken for the purpose of 
enhancing pictorial and dramatic effect. ~~ 
The debt owed by Cubism to post-impression- 
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ism. cannot in my opinion be stressed with too 


much vigour.—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.4 A. FRANKS 


Sir,—After an admirably lucid description of 


‘the various movements which make up the 
‘Ecole de Paris’ Professor Blunt sums up by 
drawing conclusions which to a painter seem 
very wide of the mark. His argument that these 
movements lead to ‘a steady tendency inwards 
in which the outer world is more and more 
ignored ’ is finally the.argument of the Academi- 
cians, the I-know-what-I-like boys and the un- 
alives generally. 
The best work of Picasso and Braque—to 
name but two of the artists concerned—does of 
course imply a turning away from the direct 
invitation of the look of the outside world: but 
it also implies a turning towards a new and in- 
finitely exciting relationship between ourselves 
‘and our énvironment—something which cannot 
possibly be called an escape into some ivory 
tower. Many of us find it impossible to experi- 
ence fully the surroundings of town or country 
~ without reference (however unconscious) to the 
work of these artists. Is Professor Blunt himself 
able to register his excitement in the tractor- 
drawn plough driving its steel thorn into the 
hillside or the dramatic garishness of modern 
shopping streets or underground trams, with 
their extraordinary values of sharp contour and 
vivid colour, without associating them in some 
degree with the achievements of modern art? 
~ At its finest the art created by the ‘ Ecole de 
Paris’, far from turning its back on the visible 
- world, illuminates the very essence of a given 
subject (taken from life) by isolating, and thereby 
stressing, those rhythms that held the strongest 
charge of meaning for the painter. 
> i. Yours, etc., 
Great Bardfield. MICHAEL ROTHENSTEIN 


Sir,—Professor Blunt, commenting on Sur- 

- realism in relation to the ‘Ecole de Paris’, 
speaks as though the Surrealist movement were 
simply a school of painting, a suggestion which 
leads him into a wholly « erroneous analysis of the 
aims of Surrealism in painting. In fact, of 
course, the Surrealist movement was founded by. 
a writer, André Breton; who wrote the first 
Manifesto of Surrealism in. 1924; and a perusal 
of the Surrealists’ original review, La Révolution 


Surréaliste, or any of its subsequent publications, 
will quickly establish the fact that Surrealism - 


has been concerned with far wider issues than 
the simple formulation of a theory of art. The 


peat ae aria) for | anaes is ee no means | 


exclusive of other means of establishing a new. 
concept of reality (Breton’s theory Ofte objective | 
hazard’ is certainly of equal importance in the 
general framework-of Surrealist ideology). Sur- | 
realist painters have often used methods other ~ 
than purely subconscious evocation to express 
this concept (Magritte, for one, has used a con- 
sciously controlled ‘realistic’ technique) and it 
is Quite inaccurate to suggest, as does Professor 
Blunt, that Surrealism.compels the artist to ‘ give 
up deliberately and completely the control of 
reason-in the creation of a work of art’. 

As regards Professor Blunt’s description of 
Surrealism as a doctrine that ‘whatever comes 
from the subconscious is worth while... pro- 


vided reason does not interfere with the expres- 
sion of it’, and his assertion that Surrealism — 


implies ‘a steady tendency inwards, in which 


‘the outer world is more and more ignored’, a 


brief acquaintance with any of the major writings 
of the Surrealists from 1924 right through to the 
present day produces _ a very different picture. It 
would be sufficient to recall simply Breton’s 
statement in the first Manifesto of Surrealism: 
“If the depths of our mind harbour unknown 
forces capable of augmenting or modifying the 
forces already on the surface, it is of the utmost 
importance to harness them, to harness them 
first-in order to bring them later, where neces- 
sary, under the control of reason. ... I believe in 
the future transmutation of those two seemingly 
contradictory states, dream and reality, into a 
‘sort of absolute reality, or surreality, so to 
speak ’, = ; 

This does not appear, to me at least, to be a 
message of escapism.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.10 S1MON WATSON TAYLOR 


Flying Saucers 


Sir,—Mr, Rosney asks if balloons were being 


sent up from India in the year 1926 when an 
observation of a large shiny oval object at a 
great altitude was~made by an expedition in 
Tibet. The answer is in the affirmative. 
Meteorological balloons were sent up in India 
as far back as 1905. In 1926 they were being 
sent up regularly from the Upper Air Observa- 
tory of the Indian Meteorological Department 
at Agra. Even as early as 1916 one of these 
balloons was watched until it had reached a 
height of over 50,000 feet. It is therefore highly 
probable that the object mentioned by Mr. 
Rosney was a meteorological balloon released 
from Agra. 

The distance from- Agra to the ‘Humboldt | 
Chain is about 1,200 miles. The meteorological 
balloons used in Europe and America would > 
usually burst long before they had drifted half 
that distance. But the balloons used in India. 


were of a type which did not burst and conse-- 


quently drifted for much- longer times before 
coming to earth. 

‘These upper | air. observations with balloons 
were started in India by the late J. H. Field, 
afterwards®Director General of Indian Observa- 
tories. When I visited the Upper Air Observa- 
tory at Agra in 1937, I was much impressed by 
the veneration in which ‘Mr. Field was held by 
the Indian Director of the observatory, Dr. 
Chatterji. Whenever I came to an instrument 
or device of special interest, Dr. Chatterji would 
tell me, in reverent tones, that it was due to 
Mr. Field.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.11 ; E, Gotp | 
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retained these imprints. In 100 B.c. there was a 3 


seen in Italy at sunset one day, : according to. 
Julius Obsequens, in his book on prodigies” 
(derived from Livy), ‘a shield-like disc flying 
from west to east’. 
saucer, what was it?__ 
Fiddlesticks !—Yours, etc., 
eee Eau. 


A weather-balloon? 


Scientific Myths 


Cieeeiied from page 339) ‘> . 
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the observed motions of the comets, the planets 


and their satellites exactly, and without arbitrary 


assumptions. 


The other criticisms he had no time for. OFrs 


course what he spoke of as ‘gravity’ was an 


extension of the everyday notion, and must be 


understood as such. But if one saw what use he 
put the*notion to, one would see that this ex- 
tension was justified. And as for the question, 
whether his theory was ‘ atheistical’ or no, even 


to ask this was to read into it things he had not — 
said. The solar systern could be none the less — 


wonderful now that he had explained in a 
mathematical way how the planets moved. Let 
other people understand other things by 
“ gravity ’, let them argue about theological issues 
on their merits: his notion of ‘ gravity’ would 
not be relevant, as anyone who understood it 
would recognise. Meanwhile, there was plenty 
within physics to. keep him busy—plenty of 


genuinely scientific questions, which one could — 


hope to answer by reference -to the telescope or 
to an experiment. He could not find time to 


defend the notion of gravitation from other : 


a 


people’s misunderstandings. 
I hope you will see from this example wha 
happens when we begin to use’scientific terms, 


not to explain anything, but as the raw material — 


of myth. Technical scientific notions taken by 
themselves have, aS we saw,- about as much 
meaning as isolated pieces taken out of a jig-saw 
puzzle. If we try to build out of such pieces a 
comprehensive ‘ world-view’ of a philosophical 
kind, we are forgetting this fact, and treating 


them as though they were pieces of a single, | 


cosmic jig-saw: Two difficulties arise at once. 
For, in the first place, you cannot get pieces 
taken from different puzzles to fit together at 
all, except by distorting them. And, in the second 
place, if I force them together in one. way, and 
you in another, no one will be in any Position to 
say that one or the other of the pictures we pro- 
_ duce i is the ‘right’ one. _ 

Similar difficulties suecy hen physical or 
iclosell theories are appealed to in an attempt 
to solve problems in, for instance, ethical or 
political theory. And these will be “Something to 
look out for in my two subsequent talks when 
we look at the ways in which people have tried 
to build such pictures and solve such problems. 
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For, to begin with, _ all the terms which are ~ 


.used— entropy’, ‘evolution’ or whatever they - 
may be—get distorted in the Process, and no. 
longer keep the meaning they have in science 
‘proper. This fact alone shows the gulf between — 
scientific myths and the theories whose notion 
they exploit. Furthermore, if two people appeal 
to the same scientific theory as ‘backing for 
different ‘world-views’, or different political 
doctrines, how can we even set about choosing 
between theoxs has emenc you can at any’ 
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HE creative spirit of any age is a bad thing to define except 

from experience. I think, therefore, that you ought to know 

a little about my credentials for speaking about the nineteen- 

: twenties at all. Well, I have neither time nor inclination to say 

much about myself: but I am going to ask you to let me take a single 

clue in my hands as a means of return to what it felt like to be young 
in the ’twenties. 5 


Cold Chicken and Raymond Mortimer 
__ I am in Gordon Square and it is about ten-thirty in the evening. I 
have an ordeal ahead. And to prepare for it, I have been through several 
most anxious hours. Should I wear my new suit with a hand-printed 
tie from Paris? Or should J look negligently assured in tweeds? Should 
_ I have my hair cut and sobered before the shops shut, or should I let it 
__ toss on one ear if the conversation should turn to exasperating subjects 
_ like Humbert Wolfe or Philip Guedalla? One is very self-conscious at 
___ twenty: and I was on my way to a supper-party. At any moment my 
_ hand would be on the bell. Heavens, it had rung, and I could not 
change my tie now, and I was on the stairs, and rather out of breath, 


ae a 


__ the room—in the presence of Lytton Strachey, Raymond Mortimer, a 
cold chicken and a bottle of champagne. 

Is that all? you may ask. Don’t all young men feel shy at the prospect 
of meeting people older and more remarkable, above all of people 
famous? That is not, however, the point. The point is that by 1929, 
when this little encounter occurred, a very special emanation was given 

t off by the creative artists most typical of the decade. I remember, for 
. instance, going at about the same time down to Boar’s Hill to lunch 
__with Robert Bridges. A formidable old person, yes: but quite differently 
so. He was not the kind of host to make you wonder whether your hair 
was properly cut. And very similarly I can contrast first impressions of 
William Walton and of Delius, of Lord Berners ‘(bur then, of course, 
he was unique) and of—well, say Hardy. In each case, the man of the 
twenties, although much nearer my own age, seemed to me to possess 
some quality which was far more demanding than the legendary figure 
of ‘before the war’. Why? What was the quality? I think it was this: 
that during the "twenties the creative spirit liked to wear an embattled 
look. It liked to keep on its toes, and to address itself to people who kept 
on theirs. I am not suggesting that all creation was in the hands of a 
single clique which imposed one single vision on its members. Of course 
_it was not. But as soon as the war ended—even before, in fact—a cosy 
“sensation of radiant intelligence became a normal requirement among 
the poets and the musicians. Hardy and Delius and Bridges might be 
ntelligent, but they pulsed to a much slower rhythm. They did not, 
perhaps, feel so pressingly conscious of an expectant audience. Whereas 
the younger men were electric; and they had no time whatever for the 
__-very young unless: they were electric too. 


You can see this in the novels that were written. It is not easy 


-- today to be sure, on internal evidence, that Those Barren Leaves and 
_ Vile Bodies were both highly realistic pictures of life. But if you lived 
in the Huxley world, if you had taught, as he had, briefly at Eton, and 
_ stayed with clever friends in Oxfordshire and in Tuscany, you con- 
 stantly saw people who spoke and behaved like Mrs. Aldwinkle and 
‘Mr. Calamy and Miss Spence. If you taught in private schools and 
dined out in London with an ear as sharp and an eye as sensitive as 
- Evelyn Waugh’s, there were Grimes and Lady Metroland large as 
_ life every day before you. Surely the essential fact about these 
_ people, and about their creators, is not that they were amusing, or 
_ original, or satiric, but that they were vibrant with life. The “twenties 
_ had their faults, but they were alive—anxiously alive even. And at their 
best they brought a new force into art by getting more closely into step 
with life as it is felt and seen than ever before. 
hat is the secret of Virginia Woolf’s novels. They turn the process 
eing alive into an ascertainable sensation. The tactile, the visual, the 
P ice of the little things we pass our lives doing, are brought 
perspective which a nineteenth-century writer would 
ye : 


and then in the presence—I can smell the warm air off the books round 


; of Bloomsbury 


ALAN PRYCE- JONES 


have reserved for the great emotions. Somebody pokes the fire, or ladles 
out the soup at dinner, or watches a fly fall into the inkpot—and the 
perturbation set up by. these fragments of experience is like falling in 
‘love or plotting a murder. Wherever you look in Virginia Woolf, or in 
Katherine Mansfield, or in Lawrence, you will find examples of this 
desire to adjust the proportions of art. After all, people don’t only go 
about in the large way we accept in classical novels, dying of unhappy 
love, becoming consumptive, losing wills, finding the true heir to a 


' peerage; they also poke newspapers under doors and spend an intense 


half-hour wondering whether to buy rabbit.for dinner or a piece of fish. 

The ’twenties concentrated on the extra reality given to art by this 
attention to little things. And that, I think, accounts not only for quite 
a lot of the novels, but also for many of the poems, the pictures, the pieces 
of music produced during the period. It also accounts for the rarity of 
large integrated works. For real life, if you put it under this kind of 
microscope, looks like a parcel of fragments set beside one another. 
Artists, in the *twenties, faced this fact quite squarely. They wrote books 
like facob’s Room, composed music like Satie’s, and turned back, in 
poetry, to masters of the fragmentary like Laforgue. When they wanted 
to enlarge this scale, therefore, they intellectualised the process of 
enlargement: andso great artificial structures were built up like 
Ulysses, or the Cantos of Pound, or the tone rows of Schoenberg. Ir was 
part of the business of keeping alert. There could not be a minute of 


_ intellectual relaxation, since even pleasure was closely bound up with 


the functioning of the intellect. Perhaps that is why the very word 
“amusing ’ took on a special hue during the “twenties. It might be 
applied to Alexander Calder’s first mobiles or to a new collage 
or to a strange piece of orchestration; but you would have got 
a very frigid stare if you had called anything-amusing which implied 
mere relaxation—Theodore Hook’s punning, for instance, or J. K. 
Stephen’s good-natured verses. 

But now we are getting into deep waters. I seem to be suggesting 
that there zoas some ruling clique which dictated what was to be admired 
and what rejected after the first war. Certainly there was a dominant 
faction, a kind of sixth-form with special privileges, special tuition, and 
a special sense of community. To the outside world it was called 
* Bloomsbury ’, and it aroused a good deal of jealousy. Bur Bloomsbury 
was not really of the *twenties. Its influence had been well established 
ten years earlier. And it was not at all a ruling clique. It merely gave 
a note, as a tuning-fork might. The individual members of our sixth- 
form gave A, so to speak, but had they required all tunes to be written 
in the key of A-major there would have been sharp protests from 
Wyndham Lewis, from the Sitwells, from scores of artists in different 
fields who were going their own ways quite unhampered by what went 
on in the neighbourhood of Gordon Square. 


Bliss to Be Alive 
I have said the artists of the ’twenties were very much on their toes, 
and I have implied that they were rather frightening. I think I can see 
now why this was so: it was not only because they were acutely 
conscious of daily life as a beautifully integrated process—of life as 
itself a work of art, if you will—but because they approximated all art 
to conversation. Arthur Bliss published a little premonitory piece of 
chamber music called ‘ Conversations’ in 1919—and I do not think it is 
fanciful to detect in the next few years a kind of conversational air in 
each of the arts. Wasn’t it part of the demand made by the artist of the 
*twenties on his audience that the audience should quickly respond? The 
abstract painters, for example, who, following Continental masters, 
“began to get talked about—weren’t they inv olving the rest of the world 
in a long dialogue? English painting during the ’twenties was not par- 
ticularly lively, but some of the most characteristic of it was meant to 
provoke dissent. It asked questions, and put up solutions rather as a 
possibility than as an affirmation. For that, I take it, is the role of 
abstract art. Here again, the ‘amusing’ played its part. And it is no 
good being amusing unless you presuppose someone to be amused. So 
that when painters embodied scraps of newspaper or old matchboxes in 
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In Switzerland there are far fewer people than there 
are in London ; yet 50,000 Swiss—one in every hun- 


~. dred—are watch and clock craftsmen. Most of them 


. The WATCHMAKERS 


are sons of sons of watchmakers. Whole families are 
steeped in the tradition of Swiss watchmaking. ‘‘ The 
Swiss have a watch in their heads.” is , 
So no wonder the fine Swiss jewelled-lever watch 
is famous from China to Peru. It is the result of 
2,400 distinct operations. Every tinier-than-a-pinpoint © 
screw is tested, re-tested. Every part is measured to a 
. minute fraction of a millimetre. That’s why it’s a more | 
accurate watch—a longer-lasting watch—a watch you 
can rely on. . ; re 
_ But only an expert can advise on such expert 
workmanship. So g6 to an experienced jeweller. Let 
him show you his vast range of up-to-the-minute 
styles. Let him help you to choose. He has a lifetime 
interest in keeping you satisfied. (% 


Fine Swiss watches can be bought from 
all good jewellers. No shop has exclu- 
sive rights. To keep your watch always’ 
at top-level performance, consult the 
repair expert av ‘your jeweller’s. No one 
else is so competent to give your watch 


the professional care it deserves. 


mR March brings with it Lady-Day | wile 3 quarterly 
4: payments fall due. A standing erases the Midland Bank 
- to pay rent, insurance premiums, cra fees and similar 
Seoubent outgoings on your ‘bebe, or Sasucotlons ta 
; eollect interest and dividends, are two of the ways in 
which: you eat dae yourself both time and trouble. a 
These and other facilities are described in a booklet 
y entitled “ Midland Bank services for you , which will be 
~ pers f supplied alan any branch of tnavpaWle ¥ e x 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED — 
Stamelvnt. tie howe ab thee Tl 


* You will find a 
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er toga and aehes as we had 
and. No; they murmured suggestions, 
mn’t you agree?’ ‘They brought us 
Shas it to De pea but’ 


t the Cafe idyal , 
was a series of processes far too 
a few minutes’ talk. Its extreme 
different strands hard to define. For © 
settled ones like Picasso and Alban — 
fluence rippled outwards from Paris and — 
ere armies of expatriates moving about, 
0, from Stravinsky to Firbank. ‘Isn’t it 
and ‘Don’t you agree?’ in a dozen 
ranca. And sometimes they had their 
‘Marcel Duchamp and Tristan Tzara, 
metimes they, were deadly serious. In our own 
it was. Saat: to be sure exactly what these cross, lively, 
ers were up to. And so the boats were full of outgoing 
ists leaving for Paris and Berlin and Amalfi, 
don’t suppose there has been any period i in 
onalism hampered the creative spirit less than 
f Poulenc’s ballet, ‘Les Biches’, and the 
Iefranche, and ‘the Berlin gramophone 
d Reinhardt’s plans for enlarging the 
“all these. Tittle fragments were embedded in the 
: rdinary talk of air Cafe: Royal. 
And as if the artists of the time didn’t feel their day full enough with 
the need of knowing what + went on all over Europe, they constantly 
trespassed on the other arts as well. They even practised them, as 
_ Lawrence practised painting, or Berners turned from painting to music 
_ and back again; or they shifted their ground for good, as John’ Piper 
abandoned poetry for painting. So—to go back for an instant to Gordon © 
=H - Square—if I felt shy and ineffective in the presence of Lytton Strachey 
and. ‘Raymond Mortimer it was partly because there was so little chance 
~ of getting away with an inadequacy. ‘Had I been visiting Bagehot, for 
instance, or ‘Saintsbury, I could have foreseen the range of the conversa- 
tion, more or less. But in the memorable houses of the ’twenties the 
3 visitor could. count on no such luck. He might be tackled on Bonnard or 
on the meaning of meaning: he could be knocked like a ping-pong ball 
Byer from Diderot to a spicy piece of Venetian gossip. He must know as 
ee ‘much about the double fugue in Stravinsky’s “ Symphony of Psalms ’” 
as about Arp, and stick to his own opinion of Augarten_ china after 
houghtfully conceding a point over Jeremy:. Bentham’s panopticon. One 
‘minute he would be talking about Gladstone to dear, brilliant Francis 
_ Birrell—the saddest loss of all that decade because he died with so much 
still to to do—the next, he would be plunged into a quarrel.of Robert 
% yron’s over the origins of the Byzantine dome. Or he would be drawn 
j 


* into talk about a remarkable young man, known to everybody else in 
the room but not to him; K. Clark his name seemed to be—and he had 
apparently just discovered something called the Gothic revival. Well, 
you see how competitive all this was, how high-pressured, how knowing. 
That is: the. least attractive side of the ’twenties in retrospect. Unless — 

th stern self-disciplinarians, artists found ‘themselves in the 
> Red Queen. They had to run all out in order to stay 
ace, and 80 they” had no reserves of energy to forward 


aking and travelling and. sguabbitig: filled the. golden years before 
y;: In- days there seemed still to be plenty of time—or 
+I was young myself then and so there really was 

e this is the strange thing. Although the surface of the 
twinkled so brightly that superficial observers there and then 
beneath this surface vigorous movements were taking 
ut. It itis an carly spel tribute to the persistence of 


&. by such absence of critical understanding; and immediately behind them — 


- the rhythms and the imagery of Edith Sitwell? And the painters and 


__ easy irony. But then you must remember that each of the arts was in a. 


lous, si ing Ww ter of T 
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a fresh generation “was sheltering, the generation which from Ley 
onwards had things more or less its own. way. 

_ Would Benjamin Britten have come to the fore as soon as he ae 
without Frank Bridge? Would Dylan Thomas have ‘made so quick a 
‘mark without the familiarity which, by the end of the decade, greeted | 


_sculptors—Henry Moore or Graham Sutherland—would they at once 
have excited a generation not previously taught by Frank Dobson and 
Matthew Smith? I rather doubt it. And yet I doubt, ‘too, if the example barn a 
of the twenties has been sufficiently noticed. Ir was the latest period in 

our history when the creative spirit worked freely and often, just for the ee 
fun of it—and sometimes just for the devil of it. That attitude had its 
drawbacks: it accounts for some rather tinselly glitter and for a too | ee 


state of. revolution : experiments of every kind were in the air, and ig 
conventions were being carried away on a spring tide of high feeling. 
It was peace, wasn’t it; and a new world was being called into being; 
and artists everywhere were going to step into the kind of inheritance 
which had been hinted at by Morris and Matthew Arnold as asia: 
too good to be practicable. The Philistines were on the run at last. . 

That was the hope of the nineteen-twenties. It didn’t come off. It was 
too good to be true. But even now, if I walk through Gordon Square and 
my eye strays to No. 37, or if I sort through some old music and tumble 
upon the Stravinsky “Rag-Time’ with its cover by Picasso; and if the 
thumbed and dusty little books of verse published about 1925 are 
brought down, with the yellow or. magenta dust-covers still bright- 
‘coloured on the i inner sides; if I play certain gramophone records—and 
remember Hindemith taking the solo part in Walton’s-Viola Concerto, — 
for instance—I like'to think that I am old enough to recall at first hand — 
‘something of the decade of enterprise and good craftsmanship, when one 
was slightly afraid of one’s elders. It is comforting still to be assured 


years after that wes had really poner’ something to be afraid of. Ki 
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x Man with : a F ield 
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‘If I close my eyes I can see a man ar a ica of hay 


Cross this garden, guiding his wheelbarrow through the copse 
To a long, low green-house littered with earthenware, glass and clay, 
Then prop his scythe near the sycamore to enter it, potted with seeds, 


And pause, where. chrysant ots grow, with tomatoes’ dragonish 
beads. 


-Stooping to fasten the door, he turns on the path which leads 
To his rain-pitted bedroom of cellos, and low jugs catching the drops. 


If I open my eyes I see this musician- een capa, slow, 


Plainly follow his tractor vibrating beneath blue sky, 


Or cast his sickle wide, or reach full-length with the hoe, 

Or blame the weather that set its blight on a crop or a plan 
‘To mend his roof, or. cut back trees where convolvulus ran, 
‘Or attend to as many needs as the holes in ‘a watering-can: 


‘He would wait for the better weather; it had been a wet July. 


This year = field lay fallow; he was lave putting down th seed. 


‘Cold December concealed with a sighing surplice of snow 
‘His waste of neglected furrows, overgrown with mutinous weed. 
‘Dark, bereaved like the ground, I found him feeble and sick, 

‘And cold, for neither the sticks nor his lamp with a shrunken wick 


Would light. He~ was gone through the wicket. His clock continued 


to tick, 
‘But it stopped when vie new flakes clustered on an empty room below. 


sia VERNON WATKINS 
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NDRE- GIDE*. was Le more aivcusted than reat The 
discussion was not often directly about his works; nor was 
it usually prompted by careful perusal of anything that he 
had really written. It raged in a sort of intermediate ether; 
and he. himself viewed it with the consummate wryness for which his 
a features were so ideally designed. His was a different, a Stendhalian 
ambition: ‘I want nothing but this’: ek 
he wrote in March 1903, ‘that one 
oat day a young man of my age and my 
quality should be moved, when he 
reads me, and made anew as I still am, - 
at the age of thirty, when I read the 
Souvenirs d’Egotisme’. 
_ Even in death, however, Gide has 
‘not been able to escape from current 
“controversy. The French Left -has 
_ saluted him as a cadaver; the French 
‘Right, as a monster of impiety. Let — 
us for the moment rather regard him ~ 
as a prodigious human being—one 
_worthy of the same punctilious inter- 
-est that he brought, many years ago, 
to the phoenicopterus antiquorum in 
the Jardin des Plantes. In his person, | 
André Gide was not much above 
middle height, but vigorous and com- 
Bey. pact. With nothing of that straggling 
“vagueness which. afflicts so many 
| writers, he resembled rather. some in- | 
pe tricate piece of naval equipment 
- which can be turned in a moment and 
trained upon any quarter of the com- 
pass. In later life the extremes of his 
mature were disguised behind a 
< generalised and often impenetrable — 
courtesy; this did not, however, con- 
ceal from the perceptive visitor the 
fact that Gide was not only the poet 
of sustained ecstasy but also—notably 
in Isabelle and on many pages of the 
Journal—the unsurpassed analyst of 
boredom. A grave elegance was 
diffused by the Scottish tweeds, the 
English foulards, and the monkish 
caps and berets which comprised the 


~ André Gide: 1869- 1951 
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of uieorte mischief which even ane ‘bese-actord of the Comédie 
Frangaise have since proved unable to counterfeit. = / © © 


- with one of the most remarkable Englishwomen of her generation: — BS 
Madame poreuny: Bussy.) ' ‘Every. time I take another plunge into 


. 


j 


_ In English literature he moved with the ease of a freeman. (In the a 
last thirty years of his life he owed much of this ease to his friendship _ 


_ English literature’ ’, he noted — 1 
November 1940, ‘it is with intense 
‘pleasure. What variety! And what 
_ abundance! This is the literature pod 
whose disappearance would most im-_ 
~ poverish humanity ’. Such a statement, re | 
at such a moment in history, might be | 
no more than a formal expression: ofS ee 
_ allegiance; but Gide was not a person _ ' 
-who forced his opinions. When he 
copied, out a passage from Donne’s | 
Divine Poems, or likened the dull 27 
“patches in Beauchamp’s Career to the | 
impassable brushwood that borders : as 
tributary of the Congo, it was done a 
_with the conscientious passion that in- | 
- formed every one of his actions; and 3 
the gamut of his English preferences — 
ranged from Arden of Feversham to - 
| Hindoo Holiday. English life appeared pe 
to him, however implausibly, in the | 
guise of a continual masque of plea- 
sure; and in his relations with such 
minor eminences of. his time as 
Housman and Edmund Gosse he pre- 
served an attitude of humorous baffle- 
j ment which was. only enhanced by the 
vicissitudes of personal acquaintance. 
He was undoubtedly more interested 
in England than the English. were in-_ 
terested in him. But, even so, it is 
difficult for those who know and value 
his work to identify him with the 
grotesque effigies which have recently 
been erected in the obituary columns 
of several great English newspapers. 
That one of these should refer to ‘ the © 
novel Corydon’ is no doubt one of the 
_ incidental hazards of ignorance; but — 


* fundamentals of his costume. In con- - André Gide at the age of seventy-cight oss 6 that the-greatest of all should refer to 


versation, his methods derived in part 
from the Socratic dialogues and in part, perhaps, from the ancient 
formulas of the confessional; and those whom he suspected of having 
nothing to contribute were sometimes deceptively honoured by the loan 
of a diminutive game of skill; not all seized the pe of this character- 
istic attention. ss 
Upon his English friends Gide javished, a patient and ever-curious 
affection, which betrayed itself equally in the sloped graces of his 
_ exemplary pothooks and in the memorable bourdon 6f his voice as 


he sat beneath his death-mask of Keats or hovered, in some transport | 


of solicitude, above the tortuous coils of the Parisian telephone.- -His 
voice contributed much to the grandeur of his presence; so striking 


was its resonance that it might have been thought to proceed not. Edition of Trollope’s works published by Cumberlege (Oxford University 


from an ordinary larynx but from some Virgilian antrum or a closed 
urn of the Hallstatt period. Rarely since the time of Dickens can any 
+ writer have read aloud to such effect. Those who heard him read his — 
Enfant Prodigue, for instance, will never forget how the unending 
first sentence, which runs to more than half a page of print, was as if 
breathed into the room by some long effort of divination; and when he 
turned to the Caves. du Vatican the performance took on an element 


+ 


fe 
* A personal tribute to André Gide by E. M. Forster appears in our correspondence columns on page 343 


his doctrines as ‘simply an endorse- 


ment. ch escapism’ is something which could only occur in Voltaire’s 
‘kingdom of cant’. It is also something which Gide answered for the 
‘hundredth time in the last of his books—Feuillets d’ Automne. What he « % 


demanded was nothing less than that man should learn ‘to exact from 
himself, by virtue alone, what he now believes to be exacted by God’. 
“He must learn to do it’, Gide went on..‘ A few must learn, at any 2 


rate, to begin with; if they don’t the game will be lost’. if this is’ 


Ese ae it has much to recommend it. } ; a ae 
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~ Press, 15s.). This volume contains a preface by. Frederick Page and the 
illustrations have been chosen by John Johnson. The two newest additions ee 
_to Robert Hale’s ‘County Books’ Library (15s, each) are East London, pat. 
by Robert Sinclair, and The Shetland Isles, by Andrew T. Clune: ey) Som, 
three first ‘volumes are now. ready of Dent’s uniform edition of the _ 
works of W. H. ‘Hudson: The Purple Land (which contains a hitherto oe 
unpublished portrait of Hudson at the age of twenty-five), A Hind in 

Richmond: Park, and Nature in Downland. The bboks-< cost "7s. 6d. each, 
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: Warrior Without Weapons 
_ By Marcel Junod. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THIS IS A PAINFUL BOOK to read and yet a book 
~ which ought to be read. It paints a terrifying 
_ picture of the four horsemen of the Apocalypse 
in their mad gallop through Abyssinia, Greece, 
_ Spain, Germany and Russia, to their final 
appointment in Hiroshima, and one is tempted 
to avert one’s eyes and read no more. We see all 
the cruelty, the stupidity and the worse than 
- bestial in human nature on one side, and on 
} the other a small and scattered band of Red 
Cross workers attempting to alleviate the 
sufferings of millions of unhappy human beings. 
“The odds are too great’, we murmur to our- 
_ selves, ‘and there is so little they can do’. But 
we are mistaken, for gradually, by dint. of 

doggedness, by endless patience and by refusing 
to take ‘No’ for-the final answer, the warriors 
without weapons succeed in forming little centres 
~ of order in the welter of chaos that has been pro- 
duced by war. The shooting of hostages and the 


counter-shootings on the opposing side become. 


fewer in Spain, lists of prisoners are provided by 
the military authorities, and exchanges of 
prisoners are The sick at last receive 
some form of treatment, a few food ships drop 
anchor in Greece, the torturing of prisoners is 
now done only on the quiet and Red Cross 
parcels arrive at far distant prisoners’ camps. 
_ | This story of the efforts of the International 
Red Cross Society to bring help to thousands 
of individual men. and women in a world 
dominated by fear and violence is told with a 
_ Quiet modesty and unusual ability by Dr. Junod, 
one of its representatives. Dr. Junod writes with 
the same detachment which attended his actions 
while moving between the various combatants, 
when he would spend perhaps one week in Rome 
and then journey through Berlin, Athens, 
Moscow and London. His silences speak as 
eloquently as his statements. ‘The Inter- 
national Red Cross would have done better not 
to have interfered ’, said Marshal Badoglio to its 
representative wheo he reached Addis-Ababa. 
Dr. Junod made no reply, for only by remaining 
completely impartial could he hope to gain his 
humanitarian ends. Yet inwardly he could never 
forget the suffering of his fellow men and in the 
final chapters of his intensely moving book, he 
makes a plea for the cause he serves: 

I can see ... the Abyssinians seared Ay the 
burns of mustard gas helplessly crying * Abiet ? 
to their Emperor in the heavy night of the 
Abyssinian jungle. I can see Semprebene in his 
cell fearfully awaiting the morning of his execu- 
tion, and the children of Bilbao stretching out 
their arms to Maria Olazabal. I’can see thousands 
of children” the pangs of hunger—in 
Poland as well as in Greece. I see the civilian 
internees of Larissa, and the Russian prisoners 
of war under the whip of the German Feldwebel. 

. I see the camp at Mukden with the bowed backs 
of its slaves, and the camp at Omori with the 
| ican airmen blinded the unaccustomed 
~~ ‘Jight of day. And I see the horror rising from 
-» the white desert which was once the thriving town 

of af Hiroshi, 
q Warrior ern Weapons has already been 
French, German, Dutch and 
_ Swedish; is appearance here is to be welcomed, 


| Birds and Men. By E. M. Nicholson. 


New Naturalist Series. Collins. 21s. 
“ Two’ remarkable changes in bird life in tne 


oes a 


THE LISTENER 


Mr. Nicholson in this valuable study of the 
impact of civilisation on the birds of towns and 
villages, farms and gardens; and his methods in 
these two instances reveal his quality as a 
leading research worker. The common ex- 
planation of the corncrake’s decline is that it is 
due to agricultural routine and 
machines; but Mr. Nicholson frankly declares 
that we really do not know enough about the 
conditions of successful breeding for the species 
to trace causes at all. 

His starling chapter is full and lively, though 
not very hopeful on the side of dealing with city 
roosts in London and Birmingham. Why is it, 


he asks, that a bird so strongly social so con- ‘ 


sistently checks any tendency to social nesting. 
The dispossession of woodpeckers by starlings 
and house martins by house sparrows are part 
of the evidence for one of Mr. Nicholson’s con- 
clusions, that * the more handicaps can. be placed 
on the few dominant species and the more the 
disadvantages of other species can be abated the 


richer and better balanced our avifauna is likely . 


to be’; but when it comes to checks on domin- 
ances he insists that they must be preceded by 
full knowledge. 

It is fair to claim, as the editors .of the series 
do in their preface, that when many of the gaps 
which the author indicates have been filled by the 
research he has done so much to inspire, his book 
“will still be read and quarried for facts and con- 
clusions by the next generation of ecologists and 
field naturalists’. Its value is enhanced by 83 
pictures, of which no less. than 42 are colour 
photographs; by many charming observations (a 
jackdaw chuckling on No. 10 Downing Street 
during a Cabinet meeting, and a goldfinch 
perched: on the headstone of Gilbert White’s 
grave at Selborne); and by some passages, 
notably on the lapwing, which are worthy of the 
master writers of natural history. 


The Forties. By Alan Ross. 

- Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 
It was a good idea to make a nineteen-forties 
scrapbook, though whether the intelligent reader 
will prefer this ready-made collection to one of 
his own choosing jis another matter. ‘Girls in 


short hair with tiny breasts and three-quarter’ 


length trousers spoke to us in voices that were 
no more than undertones of the heat’, Mr. Ross 


‘writes nostalgically at one point, and this is so 


manifestly untrue for most of us that we turn 
away and examine our own memories. Perhaps 
jt is for just this kind of provocation that the 
book is worth buying. It is a large, handsome 
volume of photographs.. The aim has not been, 
it seems, to make anything like a complete record 
of the decade. In the words of the editorial note, 
the idea has been to ‘ preserve atmosphere’, and, 
in particular, the atmosphere of London. In neat 
and glossy contradiction of. the times the photo- 
graphs range from that familiar one by Cecil 
Beaton of smoke and City churches framed by a 
ruined arch, to film ‘ stills’ and the more obvious 
newspaper photographs: a land-girl ploughing, 
a commando scratching his cheek, an allotment 
holder digging for victory. There is a picture 
gallery of eminent writers. There are reproduc- 
tions of paintings and drawings by Sutherland, 
Moore, Piper, and others. There are fashion 
plates and political cartoons. 

Although Mr. Ross is given as the author he 
is, in fact, only responsible for an impressionistic 
commentary of about 15,000 words. And here 
lies the disappointment. He is not the first poet 
to under-estimate the difficulties of writing prose. 


- His essay lacks shape. Time and again he rushes 
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eae the decade, from phoney war to phoney 
Peace, only to dart back and pick up some im- 
portant thread he has forgotten. The style is 
pretentious and there is always the threat of a 
mixed metaphor. ‘Isolated figureheads remain 
only as insignia marking the great underlying 
tendencies’, he cheerfully writes. It is hard to 
set a name to the peculiar infelicity of such sen- 
tences as this: ‘ Nancy Mitford played frivolously 
and ambiguously on the organ of the upper- 
ctasses in Love in a Cold Climate’. 

_The defects of the writing are all the greater 
pity because Mr. Ross has many of the qualities 
that would have made an intelligent and sensi- 
tive assessment of the period possible. More than 
most of us he is aware of what was going on in 
the arts during the forties; he has a memory for 
the changes of mood, for the different kinds of 
hope and boredom and fear; his range of sym- 
pathies is sufficiently wide to respond to Mr. 
Eliot's Four Quartets as well as to Gabrielle 
Brune singing in a frothy, organdie dress at the 
Mayfair. In spite of an occasional light cynicism 
there is a seriousness that never degenerates into 
self-pity, and above all he has a personal vision 
that can agreeably be shared by most of us. 
There is, in brief, sufficient quality of mind at 
work for this to be said with confidence: that 
whatever Mr. Ross has failed to do in this book 
he has at least succeeded in demonstrating that 
it is of a kind singularly difficult to write. 


A West-India Fortune 

By Richard Pares. Longmans. 21s. 
Professor Pares begins with a warning that we 
are still mostly ‘talking about the history of 
economic policy, not about economic history ’— 
for want of the facts. British Colonial history 
suffers especially from this defect for in its field, 
conspicuously, ‘ the efforts of society have usually 
counted for much, those of the rulers, com- 
paratively speaking, for little’. Here at any rate 
is ‘a well but unobtrusively documented’ 
account. of the West Indian sugar industry from 
which both scholars and the general reader will 
get light as well as sound instruction. The book 
sticks to’ its text, it is the story of one family’s 
activities; but covering as it does the sweep of 
years from 1686 to 1850 (and no less for being 
concerned almost entirely with one small island, 
Nevis), it sO pin-points the individual actors as 
to bring into focus the characteristics of West 
en society, mot to say its peculiar ‘ way of 

e 

Azariah, the founder of the Pinney fortune, 
came of a solid Dorset family, nonconformist 
yet land-owning, whose interest availed to save 
him the worst consequences of joining Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion, In 1686 he set out for Nevis, 
an éxile certainly, but not a bond servant as he 
might have been. He landed with his Bible, and 
perhaps £15, in his pocket; suffering shipwreck 
by the way he probably lost the few gallons of 
sack and brandy provided for the voyage, and 
in truth it was pretty obviously the Puritan 
strain in him that helped him to take the chances 
that offered in those days in islands where steady 
young fellows were not too plentiful. Starting 
modestly as a factor or agent, at first for Pinneys 
at Home, he soon built up a local’ business, and 
before his death in 1719 had acquired a sugar 
estate which a few years later had the respectable 
book value of £23,000; For two generations the 
Pinneys were absentees, till in 1764 a great- 
grand nephew, luckily adopted as heir, came out 
to tidy up the mess that inevitably resulted. 
This John Pinney, .‘ the second founder of the 
fortune’ (and here very graphically painted), 
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“ My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.” 
R. Southey. 


A fascinating exhibition of books is a 
new feature of this year’s Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition. It will include 
some four thousand volumes of the 
latest literature on every topic of interest 
to the home lover—from the newest 
editions of the world’s favourite books 


to Wilfred Pickles’ personal choice of a 
’ 100 volume library. The books will all 


be displayed flat for easy examination. 


Copies of every book shown will be . 


on sale. r 

The Exhibition aa been peers. 
with the co-operation of the Publishers’ 
Association, The Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion and The National Book League. 
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‘First presentation since Tudor 
times of the ancient York Mystery 
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) “MU S 1 fl 

Hallé Orchestra, London Phil- 
_harmonic Orchestra, Yorkshire 
Symphony Orchestra—Sir John 


Exhibitions. 


') Barbirolli, 


Georgian Ball in the Assembly Rooms, River Carnival, 
York Minster and the City Walls. 


Sir Adrian Boult, 
Victor de Sabata, Maurice Miles, 
with internationally known 
soloists. 


Amadeus Quartet, 


Max Rostal, Franz Osborn, and 


other world-famots instru- 
mentalists. 
Famous Yorkshire choirs. yon 


floodlighting of — 


BOOKING NOW OPEN - 


Enquiries to YORK FESTIVAL OFFICES, 1 Museum Street, York, or to theatre ticket agencies 


London - 
Baroque Ensemble, Lemare Or- 
chestra. Recitals by Malcuzynski, 
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Robert T. Oliver 


10s. 6d. 


“Dr. Oliver writes from | 
intimate knowledge of the _ 
country ...and acute con- 
sciousness of the blunders 
of American diplomacy ”— 

_. Yorkshire Post 
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nd a oaecs in Bristol Tas “House ’, 


_ beginning as sugar ‘factors’, came to deal more 


and more exclusively in sugar finance, John 


_ Pinney himself would fain have been done with 
_ West Indian land and lending, but his own 


_ established interests forbade (and douDtless also 


_ the high rate of interest!). It remained for his 


‘ : ‘sons to fight after his death in 1819 to repatriate 


all they could of their West Indian capital—to 


-save it from being engulfed in {and perhaps in 


_— fact helping to hasten) the ruin of the sugar 


industry. 

The carefully detailed analysis of the Pinney 
record of planting, and especially of sugar 
finance, is illuminating. After rhe earliest years, 
“when the moral atmosphere was that of a gold 
tush’, the planters were always living on the 
industry’s past, always hoping for . another 
*“boom’ even when the gold was giving out. 


_ Personal extravagance may have been one result. 


Another was a characteristic large-heartedness; 
bur this saddled most estates with such charges 
as. annuities in favour of the old ladies of the 
family, gravely complicating the financing of 
the crop. Finarce, it must be observed, mattered 
more than capital. In those days mills were small 
and cheap, and the chief capital outlay was for 


‘the purchase of slaves; markets on the other 


hand were distant two or three months’ sail, 


crops were uncertain, and prices variable, and ~ 
‘all the time expenses had to be met. Inevitably 


the spare cash of people like. the Pinneys was 
called upon to help neighbours through their 
difficulties, and so there came about a piling up 
of second and even third mortgages, on estates 
whose very titles in those sketchily administered 
and ill-surveyed colonies were often in dispute, 
In the end creditors could recoup themselves 
only by taking over more estates—more in truth 
than they could manage efficiently. 

Of the slave majority it can only be said that 
their high value as (mortgageable) property often 
got them some of the care and consideration 
they needed, so long as the owners or even the 
mortgagees were financially able to secure this. 
But the book illustrates especially the strength 
and also the weakness of the white planter 


“society. There is a word to be said even for rhe 


absentees: children, sent home at great expense 
for the education that was unobtainable in the 
islands, being apt to carry lavish ideas with 


them and sow much wild oats, parents frequently . 


followed to keep a rein on them. The penalties 
of such absenteeism were the heavier for the 
pleasant reason that islanders, like some quarrel- 
some families, had a characteristic way of 
standing together against absent creditors, The 


. family feeling was so strong that even the hard- 


headed John Pinney liked to know his customers 
personally, and often Jent money almost from 
love—besides which he sent much good money 
after bad in his efforts to keep the debtor from 
total collapse. The end of the story is not so 
Pleasant: a vast proportion of the slave com- 
pensation money, voted by Parliament to save 
the sugar industry from collapse, found its way 
straight into the pockets of absentee creditors 
now fully domiciled in England. This is a very 


Camille Desmoulins, and Other Studies 


of the French Revolution. By J. B. 
Morton. Werner Laurie. 13s. 6d. 


_ Mr. Morton has by this time a number of books 
Revolutionary and 


to his credit on the Napoleonic 
ee es we geny of thos 


Rp peedind chen Digemap Nglacainmigie 


of historical footnotes, in the manner of 
jeilles 


“THE TisTanee: 


Mericourt, ee Lenétre’s methods, though it 
may be thought that the French language and 
approach lend themselves better to this genre 
than anything equivalent in English. The most 
important essays are those on Desmoulins, 
Mirabeau and Barnave, for here there is an 
attempt to summarise a political career as well 
as a personality: Mr. Morton has the ‘ feel’ of 
the Revolution in him, and his interpretations 
can be trusted. The only criticism a historian 
might make is that he assumes too much 
knowledge of the background: he has not had 
to lecture, only to write, and does not quite 
realise how many things that historians take for 
granted are obscure to the ordinary reader. 
The first essay on Mirabeau, dealing with his 
matrimonial entanglements, is fairly balanced by 
the second, describing his ‘attempt to save the 
monarchy’: it is a pity that ‘The marriage of 


Talleyrand’ was not followed by another giving’ 


some account of his real services to his country, 
too often overlooked even by historians who lay 
less stress on his private weaknesses. The same 
lack of balance might be urged against the treat- 
ment of Saint-Just. But here, and in the essay 
on Théroigne de Méricourt, Mr. Morton is con- 
cerned with solving biographical puzzles; and his 
solution is at least as good as anyone’s. Though 
he supplies no bibliography, it is evident from 
time to time that he has read most of the relevant 
authorities. There is a small slip on the last page: 
‘Professor’ (really ‘Mr.’?) Thompson’s remarks 
on the Heidenstam documents were made after, 
not before, the publication of Prof. Sdderhjelm’s 
book; he was not one of the critics who 
demanded a scientific examination of the letters. 


Citizenship and Social Class and Other 
Essays. By T. H. Marshall. 


Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 


‘ Citizenship’, writes Professor Marshall, ‘is a 
status bestowed on those who are full members 
of a community. All who possess the status are 
equal with respect to the rights and duties with 
which the status is endowed’, ‘Social class, on 
the other hand, is a system.of inequality ’. What 
then happens when there is an enrichment of 
the stuff of which citizenship is made, and an 
increase in the number of those on whom the 
status is bestowed? 


This is the question Professor Marshall ex-. 


amines in the essay on ‘ Citizenship and Social 
Class’, which is based on two lectures delivered 
in Cambridge in connection with the Alfred 
Marshall foundation. It is an extremely dis- 
tinguished piece of work. He divides citizenship 
into three ‘ parts or elements ”: civil, political and 
social. Civil rights to liberty of the person, 
freedom of speech, and the making of contracts 
were established in the course of the eighteenth 
century, political rights in the nineteenth, and 
we are now engaged in developing social rights, 
which are the most disturbing of all to the 
general fabric of society. 

The granting of civil rights is compatible with 
the economic inequalities of capitalism. Some 
of them, indeed, are necessary to the develop- 
ment of, the capitalist system. Political rights, 
too, need not disturb the class hierarchy. Social 
rights, however, the right to a certain standard 
of living, free medical attention, and free educa- 
tional opportunity are a very different matter. 

At first sight it might appear that the exten- 
sion of social rights will of necessity lead to a 
conversion of the skyscraper of class difference 
into a bungalow, as Professor Marshall puts it. 
But, he asks, are there no limits to the drive 
towards social equality? His answer is most 
illuminating. In some ways, he suggests, social 
rights may be the ‘ architects of inequality’. You 
extend the rights to education to everyone, for 
example, but in the end only a few can benefit 
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from ‘ higher education’ and it is essential that 
there should be enough people to perform those 
tasks in the community which do not require 
elaborate training. Again, in order to provide in- 
centives you may have to provide a different 
standard of life for different jobs, though you 
will, of course, insist on a generous minimum. 
On the other hand, by granting legal aid on a 
means-test basis, you run the risk of creating a 
class privilege. Something can be done by 
removing hereditary advantages, but the question 
still remains: if there are different standards of 
living, can you ensure equality of opportunity 
in reality as well as on paper? 

; and many. others are the topics 
discussed in Professor Marshall’s essay and he 
has added for good measure his article on 
“Social Class’, which appeared in _ the 
Sociological Review in 1934—a masterpiece of 
careful analysis—an article on ‘The Nature of 
the Class Conflict’, and a study of ‘ The Recent 
History of Professionalism in relation to Social 
Structure and Social Policy’. 


The Victorians. An anthology chosen 
by Geoffrey Grigson. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


An anthology of things Victorian is almost 
bound to develop both the fascination and the 
boredom of a junk-shop. The miscellaneousness 


’ of the age, whenever it is closely inquired into, 


begins to defeat the sense of values. Mr. Grig- 
son’s anthology of verse and prose is specifically 
one of word-painting, and the virtues of Vic- 
torian word-painting, like those of the painting. 
itself, were based on the twin defects of moral 
and physical myopia. What am age of peeping 
and peering it was—of marvelling at nature and 
the microscope, of muddled excitement, ending 
in a rather uneasy, hypocritical despair. It was, 
one begins to feel, an age of discovery which 
continually tried to conceal its discoveries from 
itself with a multitude of small, exciting finds. 
The anthology begins with the hearty thirties 
and forties, and ends with the last flowering of 
aestheticism, with Patience and Oscar Wilde, 
and the entry of Yeats and Kipling. Inevitably 
the atmosphere thickens towards the middle, but 
one sees how the apparent muddle was a case 
of incompatibilities. What possible moral or 
aesthetic bridge could be built to connect Pater, 
George Eliot and Cardinal Newman? By com- 
parison, a Golden Age must seem _ boringly 
uniform. There are no gulfs between Bossuet 
and Racine, between La Rochefoucauld, Moliére 
and La. Fontaine. 
Basically this is a collection of poetry, but 
the prose is as much a continuation as a com- 
ment—and it was, par excellence, an age in 
which poetry overflowed into prose and vice 
versa. Poetically, it might be called the age of 
the pathetic fallacy, to use Ruskin’s phrase. 
Poetry had to be about the bereft or the be- 
witched—and what benumbing of which facul- 
ties did this involve? It might all be a prolonged 
degeneration from ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci’ 
and ‘ Mariana’. The two poems are only twenty 
years apart. Failing magic, poetry had to be 
domestically tragic, or at least domestic—a pro- 
longed outgrowth, one might say, from the idylls 
of Wordsworth. The pathetic fallacy seems to 
accumulate and swell, with High Tides and For- 
saken Mermen—until it is quietly punctured at 
last by Carroll’s poem about the bereft badger 
and the forlorn mother herring— 
“I fear’, said she. ‘ Your sons have gone astray. 
My daughters left me while I slept’. 

“Yes’m’, the badger said, ‘It’s as you say. 
They should be better kept ’. 

Thus the poor parents talked the time away, 
And wept, yea, wept and wept! 


Mr. Grigson includes Carroll’s poem without 
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34 The: Diary, of a + ene By F 


Be - 
r. 


‘ ina of a “Writer “was. EC sonal: ™ 
s-sheet in which Dostouevsky, during 
ast years. of his life,” ‘gave vent to 
deas on politics, society and religion, 
asia several autobiographical - sketches © 
ative tales of great beauty. It has 
n available to western readers: only 
uzeville’s French version of 1927, so 
Brasol’s — translation | is. Be piece of 
le pioneer work. | ott b. 
j in 1873 as a series of 
1, The Citizen, which 
a year. The Citizen’s - 
yprietor, Prince Meshchersky, was a snob 
érateur who later became known as a shady 
kstairs counsellor to Nicholas II. The editor- 
p secured Dostorevsky an income of 250 
roubles a month, together with an extra fee for 
his articles, and inaugurated his short-lived 
- career as political prophet and confidant of the 
-_ Imperial court. In particular, it drew him into 
close relations with the well-known obscurantist, - 
Constantine Pobedonostsev, who was later to 
play a prominent role in the propagation of 
Great Russian Orthodoxy among the minority 
Sark populations as Procurator of the Holy Synod. 
Oi een 1874, Dostoievsky | gave up his ‘editorship. 
His. resignation — was caused by Meshchersky’s 


In an 
irresistible to grub about for fresh ones. ‘Rece 


an age when. values were so jumt 


and Tennyson, and instal Rinen? ‘or Hawker, : 
the ever-phallic Patmore or the high-sprung 
Hopkins in their places, Mr. Grigson pronounces _ 
Barnes a classic. On the evidence here produced, 
_ Barnes is a much lesser poet than Hardy. “And 
on Hopkins one can only comment how well, 
‘how much too well—for his present eminence 
-_—he fits in with the hedgerow poetry of his 
day” Can the term ‘classic’ be ‘seriously’ applied 


to any Victorian eianll Well, perhaps it was 


= 


_ Dostoevsky and Holy Russia - De ee: q 


. M. _ Dostoievsky. Translated sey Boris Brasol. 2 mpalinie Cassell 50a. * eae e 5 


eeahal an eheiek aie attitude which quite 
fails to accord with his often restated admira-~ 
tion for the probity and judgment of ordinary 
Russian people. But the dominant reason for his 


objections, which he shared with Pobedonostsev, 


was that juries smacked of decadent: ‘Europe, 
being an innovation brought in by ‘the last 
Mohicans of theoretical Russian Europeanism ’. 

Leaving aside the question of the ‘suitability of: 
‘the system to Russian conditions, a student of 
Dostoievsky must be impressed by the relevance 


of the real court cases discussed in the Diary to 
a number of episodes in The Brothers Karamazov, 


notably the trial scene. And his intervention on 
behalf of ill-treated children is fully worthy of 
the humanitarian. who wrote Poor Folk and — 
The Humiliated and Insulted. 

In his discussions of the great questions of 
ioreas policy, Dostoievsky evinced an almost 
pathological hostility towards Western Europe. 
_ The Diary is full of diatribes against the Papacy, 
-which he regarded as the progenitor of French 


socialism and the instigator of a vast Jesuit plot — 


against Holy Russia. Some of his ourbursts 
rather remind one of an episode at the “Papal 
_ Legation in Paris when Dostoievsky, kept wait- 
ing for a visa to Rome while the Apostolic 
Delegate took coffee, rushed towards Mon- 


comic poem, and Pope ‘ ‘one hardly dares sugested Es 


does not depend on the editor’s or anyone else’s 


was the: ‘Comic poetry ‘ever = 
? After all, the Rape of the Lock’ isa 
it) was a greater poet than Carroll or Lear. = 

_ But the value of this collection as a whole 


valuation of the items in themselves. Its value — 
in entertainment, conjecture and~comparison roe 
may be endless One must turn. back to read "a 
Lear and Thomson (of.the City of Dreadful _ 
Night) side by side ‘and admire the weird light 
they throw on each other once again. 


ordained for them’. Iti is a pity that Dostoievsky he 
could find no better vehicle for his sublime word 


than the bayonet and the Holy Synod’s agent at 
° provocateur. Important as his political writings 


are for an understanding of the novelist’s mind, 
it can scarcely be said that he rendered much 


service to Holy Russia or the world in general | 


by his advocacy of Great Russian chauvinism, 

however much he wrapped it up in religious 

romanticism. 5 
In his Diary, Dostoievsky often deplored, not . 


without reason, the cultural rift that the Peters- 


burg empire had created between rulers and 
people. But even here, his enthusiasm led him — . 
astray, towards an unhistoric idealisation of ~ 
ancient Muscovy. ‘ There is no culture among | 
us, my dear Constantine Petrovich’, he wrote 
privately to Pobedonostsev in 1879, ‘and this 
is because of that Nihilist Peter the Great’. He 
could have added that if there was no culture, 
it was because western civilisation had never 
really been given a chance. It was not its fault —_— 
if the morality of the knout and the Domostroy 
had proved too strong for 1t. - 

It should not be concluded that on the cheuss 
of Russian civilisation, Dostoievsky’s Diary con- 
tains no message worth studying. The address 
on Pushkin is one of the profoundest things he _ 


wrote, and indeed departs from his earlier nega- 
tive attitude towards Europe. For the poet is 
shown to be supreme not only as an incarnation 
of Russian individuality and national strength, 
_ but as an embodiment of the ‘ poetic images of 
other nations in which their genius is incarnated ’. 
Through Pushkin, Dostoievsky seeks to prove 
that the Russian’s destiny is incontestably all- 
European and universal; that to become a 
genuine and all-round Russian means to become 
brother of all men. In this sense alone could the 
tragic misunderstanding of Slavophilism versus 
Westernism be dissipated The Pushkin speech 
‘with its humanistic tone does much to wipe out 
the impression of Dostoievsky’s jingo tirades. - 
Leaving aside ideological questions, The Diary 
of.a Writer is precious for its chapters of literary 
comment and reminiscence There is first-hand 
material on Herzen. Chernvshevsky, Belinsky, 
Nekrasov and Tolstoy, indispensable to the 
student of Russian letters. The story of his own 
literary beginnings, of Nekrasov and Grigorovich 
coming to wake him at four in the morning to 
congratulate him on Poor Folk, of Belinsky’s 
_ prediction that he would become a great writer, 
of his condemnation and exile—all this is 
wonderfully narrated. And if it were only for 
the sake of ‘ A Little Boy at Christ’s Christmas 
Tree’ and ‘The Meek One’, two of the most 
inspired and perfect of . Dostoievsky’s stories, 
these two volumes would be a valued acquisituion. 
D. M. LANG 


signore’s room shouting: fe veux cracher dans 
son café!* He was convinced. that European 
civilisation, sapped by French atheism and ~ 
“Yiddishers’ like Lord Beaconsfield (whom he 
’ compared to a tarantula), was about to crash: 
... All great powers in Europe will be destroyed 
for the simple reason that they will be worn out 
and undermined by the unsatisfied democratic 
tendencies of an enormous portion of their lower- 
class subjects—their proletarians. and paupers. 
In Russia, this cannot happen: our demos is- 
content and, as-time goes on, it will grow even 
more content. . And therefore there will . 
remain on the continent but one -colossus— 
- Russia. This will come to pass, perhaps even 
much sooner than people think. The future~ of 
Europe belongs to Russia. “ 
_ In his zeal for the Slav cause and his insistence 
that ‘ Constantinople must be ours’, Dostoievsky 
even exalted war on the ground that it ts. 
salutary and alleviates mankind’, on condinon 
of course that it is undertaken ‘ for an idea, in 
el the name of a sublime and magnanimous 
‘new pens principle’. That idea, in his prophetic vision, 
itic n and cool vaataniee st? were not was nothing Jess than the regeneration of man- 
at any time, and kind through Russia’s ‘new, sane and as yet 
unheard-of word’. ‘Every great people’, he 
declared in January, 1877, ‘ believes, and must 
believe if it intends to live long, that in it alone 
resides the salvation of the world; that it lives 
in order to stand at the head of the nations, to 
affiliate and unite them all; and to lead them in 
a concordant choir towards the final goal pre- 


> 
r, insistence on inserting an article advocating 
government dormitories for university students, 
ight be kept under police surveil-— 
the less, his contacts with 
sev and the court circle. did not lapse. © 
of a Writer was revived as a separate — 
eens and eiateee J pees sub- 


) ‘mself at the head’ of a move- 
2 i patri enthusiasm. The Diary, 
ana Deer by Dostoievsky’s wife, sold 
copies in 1876 and six thousand the 
and exerted an influence out of 
its circulation. Dostoievsky’s ill~ — 
scupation with The Brothers 
eon him to “Lanse ips publica 


positions. Fda cae 
confused and intermingled 
criti | the jury system 
for example, he 


cameras, who in the middle of a 
succession .of thrilling pictures 
- produced the unexpected flourish 
of a trick shot by which we saw 
the two boxers in their corners 
in the same close-up. 

The cries and whistlings of 
raffishness, loud on the air at 
Hoxton, were a dimensional em- 
bellishment notably absent from - 
the other boxing occasion to 
which we viewers were invited a 
few evenings later. Transport 
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A aaa ee Boxing Nights 
5 READER, HAVE YOU EVER seen a fight?’ Hazlitt 
asked in a memorable essay. Put to television-set 
owners these last few days, the question might 

. have drawn forth a loud affirming shout. True, 
we have not seen a face ‘made red with ruin’ 

aS nor is that a consummation devoutly to ‘be 

wished for from colour television when it comes. 
We cannot claim to have looked on the like of 
the Gas-man or Bill ‘Neate. We were not even 
- given a glimpse of a carrier pigeon descending 
with the news of victory to the bosom. of a Command sponsored the pro- 
‘waiting wife. Possibly it could be. disputed that ceedings, which were remarkable. 
as viewers we have seen a ary i - a 

fight within the Hazlitt mean- : 
ing of the word. 

¥ We can insist on this, that 

for a few brief and exhilarat- 

‘ing minutes we saw science 

brought back to the ring. 

From the Hoxton Baths the 

_. other evening television filled 

our’ screens with the decent 

excitements of a boxing match 
in which for once self-mastery 
was as vital an element as 
success over the other fellow. 

The disciplined display of the 

boxer named Barnham was re- 

freshing to see. Announced to 
us as ‘a seasoned ringster 

from Fulham’, he showed a 

. dignity unassailable by the 

/, crudest. cliches of fancy. His 

" gloves were packed with logic, 

reminding us of the classic 

days. The  Braitman-and- 

_Ezra_ promoting partnership, 

defying powerful objections to 

‘the televising of sport, won 

our applause for this pleasure- 


. Harold Clarke shows Joan Gilbert some of his Collection of Stafford- : 
~~ shire pot-lids in ‘ Designed for Women’ on February-22> — 


crimination has usually been 
a function of the cutting- 
‘room rather : 
camera, ‘Television Newsreel’ 
‘seems to have decided that’ 
Sas is virtue in selection be- 
fore and not after shooting 
the pictures. Its handling of 


Scand 


campaign report and its coal 
situation survey were part of 
an improving process en- 
couraging the highest hopes 
for its future. Holme Moss, 
Kirk o’ Shotts, Wenvoe: they 
are of the future and the pre- 
view. which the newsreel gave 
us the other day of these em- 
~ bryo B.B.C. television relay 
stations showed a stimulating 
‘and perhaps impatient aware- 
ness of it. 

‘International Commentary’ 
made its own reputation last 
year in the orbit of the head- 
lines, and its new series, open- 


: 
= 
<3 


able and reassuring experi- | | sg ea be oh 
ence. As sportsmen they will §* Sa 
wish WY : ‘e vA d ; _... topical . start. Christopher 
$ wish to Share our acknowledg- Carprapner Mayhew opens a new series - of _ television programmes, * International 


r -mMents with the men at the Commentary ’, with a talk ¢ on * Titoism ” 


3 cee / 


a 


pline of the onlookers. 
Not all of us - had 


silence is a ‘must’ of 
Royal Air Force boxing 
arrangements. During 
the rounds we heard 
nothing but the thud of 
blows as they were de- 


livered and received. 
They sounded like the 
bludgeonings of fate, 
intimidating echoes 


superimposed on a series 
of: far from homeric 
contests. 
Command gave us some 
untarnished if hardly 
fine-art boxing and the 
camera treated it with > 
respect, seeking out 
points of technique with 
the eye.of a connoisseur. 


; » ‘ Ret esas : Leet, ore; q PD 
. Match between (left) Freddie Smith (Sheffield), a and 4 (right) Tommy Bicotiatn 
‘ (Fulham), televised from Hoxton Baths, London, on February 16 
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this time for the disci- 


_ known that a pin-drop 


Transport. 


In-the film recording 
of current events dis- 


to his job of definition’ and 

: -explanation and with it a note 

of unassertive authority. But he cannot fend off 
camera boredom at the limitations inseparable 


from all commentary programmes. Who can? 
‘The problem has obviously been bothering the 


producer of ‘We Beg to Differ’, for example. 
He has lately had his team turning their hand- 
bags and pockets inside out, trying on hats, and 
composing themselves in. life-with-father attitudes 
round the studio, with no very satisfying results. 
Action is the television imperative for a 


- Majority of viewers and so it quite evidently is 


for the most effective camera work. This was 
demonstrated, obliquely but convincingly, in “Is — 
Seeing Learning? > the programme which 
- showed some of the films that are revolutionis- 
ing classroom teaching in this’ country. It sup- 
plied incidental provocation for thought about 
the prospects of television as a teaching medium. 

Roger Manvell, the compere, is one of our more 
conscientious stidenits, of the film as a social 
force. Unlike many members of education com-— 
“mittees, he appears ‘to have made up his mind 

about its importance in education and training. 

Leaving out their teaching merits, the extra~ 

ordinary underwater film of a submarine - in 
action and that rocket-camera- film which has” 


hs - a > 


than of the: 


Lord Mountbatten’s Burma — 


Mayhew brings a quiet relish—— 


> \ ee 
*y 


oe 


Bie na totes bovis to tiseacrs 
‘They. gave a decided lift last 


a “scsi s apse patel amen atop lt 
the young war victims of ore are finding life 
__ these five years after. “Designed f 
one of the steadily improving programmes. A 

surer editorial touch would accelerate the pro- 
cess. Talking of j journeys, it is to be hoped that 

“ playing trains will not become a television fixa- 
tion. At Waterloo recently we were conducted 
on what proved to be a thoroughly instructive 
_visit of inspection behind the scenes, ‘ Meet the 

Traveller ’, last week, was the product of more 

‘organisation than imagination. 

REGINALD POUND 


ie de 


_ BROADCAST DRAMA 
There Are Plays and Plays 


“THERE ARE CRIMES AND CRIMES ’, Strindberg’s 
strange comedy, has occupied the back of my 
mind all the week since last Monday. To say I 


was glad to hear it again on Sunday would- 


\ perhaps be an overstatement, but it was pleasant 
to have the opportunity of checking some 
baffling things. All in all Wilfrid Grantham’s 
production was helpful—or shall I say a help to 
me? For I find this play peculiarly difficult. 

An irritated Scandinavian, writing to the 
editor of another journal last week in order 
to trounce the lady ballet critic who had 
attributed ‘ Miss Julie’ to Ibsen, exclaimed: ‘Is 

_ Strindberg ever to get the credit for anything in 
this country?’ The complainant does not do 
much listening-in, I think! And surely the 
trouble is that too long we thought of ‘ Miss 
Julie’ (which is only Maupassant with knobs 
on) as being typical. Now, thanks to the B.B.C., 
we have at least some idea of ‘ Married Alive’, 
‘The Dream Play’, and now this. 


For years I thought that the title, in Swedish © 


‘Brott och Brott’, must mean something like 
*Guns or Butter’, or at least ‘Bed and Break- 
fast’. I never connected it with a play called 
* Smoke’, which I had sat through, performed 
bya lady with a powerful Miteuropa accent in 
one of the subscription theatres which are like 
riding on top of an old-fashioned bus (only 
much slower). But this experience, harrowing 
at the time, had apparently sowed seed. I found 
myself catching on to this radio production. 
But the woman is still utterly maddening; and 
the heavy, almost coy elusiveness is a handicap 
to the simple enjoyment such as I bring to the 
doings of Dodie Dale or Mrs. Bebe Lyons. A 
comedy? Well, hardly. An irony perhaps. But 
the surface of the play isn’t even mildly poetic 
or witty or anything other than the novelettish 
Parisian goings-on which are as tiresome in 
Ouida as in bad Maupassant (‘ Fort comme la 
Mort’ for instance): a dreary, conventional 
atmosphere for a guilty fugue, all the world 
over. I strive to be interested in the man and 


jury would convict you for, and which can 
only be expiated by. yourself. Agreed that it was 
wicked to commit ‘murder in the heart’ upon 
little Marion. But are we to infer that if she 
had not in fact died (of natural causes—to 
_- make things harder—rather than being minced 
up at a level crossing) then the crime would 
have been—what? As great, greater, more, or 
Jess expiable? I feel—and no doubt sound—very 
Ne I pray the B.B.C. not 
hear enough Strindberg, 


Women’ is. 
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as this, we shall eventually learn, shall we not? 


The other considerable play—by a of its 
sincerity—was’ “Morning Departure’. have 
seen this before on stage and on ee and 
I have seen and heard plays like it—to the 
formula of various brave types su 
surrounded, stranded, adrift with mild varis+ 
tions in character, but all basically the same. 
Touching in their sympathy for mute heroism, 
such pieces also tend to run to a pattern which 
strikes me as less true and commendable; the 
pattern of representing all those at the base— 
or the Admiralty or the War Office or whatever 
it is—as a set of selfish, futile fogeys. The 
tradition is an old one no doubt, but is it not 
rather overdone nowadays? In the last war there 
were some ‘contemptible Civil Servants’ even 


‘who worked with a loyalty and a devotion for 


which they paid with their lives. ‘ Morning 
Departure’, however, tries to be fair. Once 
again we heard a good performance by James 
McKechnie. 

I fear ‘ Children’s Hour’ does not get all the 
praise it should in this column; Anthony Bucke- 
ridge’s ‘ Jennings’ plays are a joy on their own. 
So are some literary features on the Third, for 
instance Michael Swan, with Dennis Arundell, 
in a study of Pope’s letters. 

Puitip Hope-WALLACE 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


2 Humour 


IF A MAN WERE TO SET ABOUT writing a create 
on humour he would soon find himself involved 
not only in psychology and physiology, but in 
the history of civilisation and goodness knows 
what else. In short, a very pervasive subject! 
Little wonder, then, that the B.B.C. should 
devote so much of its energy to providing 
humour in all its variety from the crude and 
uproarious to that subtle sort which provokes 
not a laugh, nor even a smile, but the deep 
mental satisfaction that produces neither sound 
nor change of countenance. In my department 
there is no regular ration of humour. It comes 
and goes by fits and starts and it was mere 
accident that brought me a round half-dozen 
of humorous programmes last week. The lightest 
of these (in the Home Programme) was a highly 
amusing story, “That’s the Spirit’, by two 
writers, David Lloyd James and David Clayton. 
The local psychical research club, it appeared, 
had visited a haunted house in the neighbour- 
hood with all the proper apparatus and had 
duly spotted the ghost. The story was told by 
an eminent member of the club (the chairman, 
was he?) and the humour consisted not so much 
in the events as in this gentleman’s earnest, prim, 
and meticulously detailed account of them. He 
was impersonated by Walter Hudd who put 
him across with the most accomplished veri- 
similitude. 

Byron’s youthful letters, written while he was 
making the Grand Tour. in 1809-11, are well 
suited to reading aloud. Their style. seems tO 
reproduce the very voice and tones of the lively, 
impressionable young man, conscientiously 
resolved not to be unduly impressed by new 
experiences. A selection, read by Harry Carter 
and Lionel Dunn, made a very pleasant accom- 
paniment to afternoon tea, and a morning talk 
by C. R. Milne called ‘Cold Chicken and 
Grottoes’, had something of the same lively 
quality. Mr. Milne, in describing an expedition 
and picnic in France, treated the grottoes of 
the Dordogne and the formidable Gouffre de 
Padirac with a proper levity, and this, combined 
with his breezy delivery, made a most amusing 
quarter-of-an-hour. 

Defoe’s ‘The True-Born Englishman’, that 
savagely satirical poem on the English, pro- 


+355 


voked by their opposition to William III, was 
stronger meat. It was divided among three 

ns. Frederick Allen read magnificently and 
I wis ed be had read it all. Mary Ward read 
well, but it is essentially a poem for a male 
voice, and Howard Marion-Crawford impaired 


-his reading, I thought, by superimposing upon it 


ae which was already amply present in 
t 

David Low on the US.S.R. cartoonists of 
Krokodi combined first-rate art criticism with 
a subtle humour which made a most instructive 
and amusing talk and the same may be‘ said 
of Herbert Read on the mobiles of ‘The 
Inspired Tinker ’—Alexander Calder. We are © 
accustomed to regard modern art, he drily 
observed, as ‘anything but a joke’, but these 
delicately balanced contraptions which at the 
touch of a finger or a breath of air will spin 
into a new configuration, are irresistibly amus- 
ing. A critic recently argued to my satisfaction 
that these mobiles are not art, and now Mr 
Read comes along and proves, to my greater 
Satisfaction, that they are. Calder, he remarked, 
must be taken seriously but not solemnly. But 
what was most satisfying about Mr. Read’s talk 
was the talk itself. Its prose combined absolute 
naturalness of expression with an extreme 
aptness of definition. Coleridge said that poetry 
is ‘the best words in the best order’. If that 
is so, then Mr. Read’s talk was a poem. A 
prose-poem? I dislike elastic-sided terms such 
as this and I simply declare that it was a work 
of art; in fact just such an amusing work of 
art as a Calder mobile. It is a long time since 
I heard a talk from which I received at the 
same time so many different kinds of enjoyment. 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
Early Verdi 


THE BROADCAST OF ‘ Nabucco’ was one of the 
most completely successful transmissions of opera - 
by way of a foreign recording we have heard 
for a long time. The recording by Radio Italiana 
was first-rate—an opinion I am all the more 
delighted to express as I had criticised adversely 
a recent Italian recording and coupled with it, 
owing to a misunderstanding, some censure of 
a recording made in this country of a. perform- 
ance which took place in Italy. One cannot be 
too careful in observing these fine distinctions! 
The ‘ Nabucco’ recording was clear and well- 
balanced as between voices and orchestra, and 
came over with really vivid effect. 

The performance, too, was of a high order. 
Abigail is, from the dramatic point of view, a 
part ‘to tear a cat in’, but vocally it belongs to 
the great bel canto style, demanding supreme 
control of the vocal tone, great flexibility and 
a wide range. The part requires a mezzo-soprano 
quality, yet soars to high C by way of the most 
elaborate fioriture. Caterina Mancini, a new 
singer to me, seems to be possessed of all the 
qualifications. Her voice sounded even in tone 
throughout the scale and of beautiful quality. 
Here is evidently a fine Amneris or Eboli or 
Azucena—her voice might be foo beautiful for 
Verdi’s conception of Lady Macbeth, whom he 
wished to sound ‘hard and stifled and dark’. 
Sung as it was with great dramatic power and 
fine vocal style; the part of Abigail proved a 
worthy forerunner of those great roles. 

The other leading part, the baritone 
Nebuchadnezzar, was magnificently sung by 
Paolo Silveri, whose voice sounded splendid and 
free. Perhaps this underlines the paint I made 
in a recent criticism of the English version of 
‘Don Carlos’; for in ‘this performances in 


‘English at Covent Garden Signor Silveri did 


not achieve such beautiful and exciting singing. 
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His first entry is wonderfully built up by Verdi; 


the march may be trumpery, but the composer 


was already a master of dramatic effect. One 
could almost see the king riding into the Temple 


at the head of his troops. It is all the more 


curious that Verdi should have made so little, - 


musically, of the miracle whereby the crown is 
struck from the blasphemous king’s head. On 
the other hand, he provided the singer with 
some wonderfully subtle and pathetic material 
in the scenes where his wits wander. The duet 
with Abigail might be a sketch for the Lear 
and Goneril. he contemplated for so many 
years, but never achieved, and the. aria at the 
beginning of the last act is a beautiful piece 


« 


without ae. Fre a ie of hie saiddic oanied 


baritone songs like ‘Di Provenza’ and ‘Il 


balen’. Signor Silveri seized these opportunities ; 


for characterisation and admirably communi- 


cated the change reflected in the music, when - 


the king’s wits are restored and he becomes.once 


more a man of action. 


Fenena and Ishmael are conventional charac- 


ters with nothing very individual to sing, and. 


Gabriella Gatti: and Mario Binci could do no 
more than sing their music well, Zachariah, the 
bass, is better drawn, and has a beautiful cava- 
tina in the first act as well as his famous 
‘ Prayer ’ in the second, which Antonio Cassinelli 


sang with noble dignity and a good finish in 


She rh ae re The coment ‘whic is jennie % 
sang with great liveliness, and the orchestral — 


performance under “Fernando Previtali belied 


_ the criticisms, old and new, that the score is 
noisy and brassy. Verdi certainly Was not the 


experienced composer he became twenty years 
later, but, while his score is simple and his 
effects are sometimes crude, there is no lack of 
poetry and even of sensibility in this vigorous 
work, I see that during the year Radio Italiana 


are broadcasting all Verdi’s operas, except two. 


or three real failures like ‘ Alzira’ and ‘ Stiffelio ’. 


I hope the Third Programme will give us an — 


opportunity of hearing some of the others. _ 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY 
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Peter Warlock and. English Song | ee 


By NORMAN- SUCKLING 


oo j + el, Be od 


Recitals of Warlock’s songs will be broadcast at 6.0 p.m. on Sunday, March 4, and, Tuesday, March. 6, and 


UST over twenty years ago there” died * 
the finest English song-composer since — 
the seventeenth century: one who did as 
much in the realm of the solo song as 
Vaughan Williams, Bax or Ireland in the 
larger orchestral and chamber-music forms to set 


his country once again in the forefront of the~ 


musical scene. Philip Heseltine had grown up 
with the liberation—temporary at least—of 
musical opinion in England from various ill- 
founded preconceptions which had acquired the 
force of an orthodoxy. Like so many artists 


of fruitful originality, he derived his strength - 


largely from a knowledge of the remoter past 
as against the comparatively recent past which 
was the mainstay of musical education in his 
pupil age. He threw himself whole-heartedly 
into the rediscovery of Elizabethan music; his 
editions of lutanist ayres were almost as early in 
the field as those of Dr. Fellowes, and, not con- 
tent with the ayres proper (which were Jacobean 
rather than Elizabethan) he rescued from 


oblivion a number of solo songs with accom-- 


paniment for strings which really did belong 
chronologically to the feign of the Queen, 


_ Similarly, where others were content to know 


only the Italianate sonatas of Purcell, * Peter 


_ Warlock’ rediscovered his fantasies and thus set 


going a whole campaign of musical research 


into the English seventeenth century, of which 
Professor Ernst Meyer’s book is one of the most 


recent evidences. And his literary culture was no 
unworthy handmaid to his musical achievement. 
From Delius he learned the central lesson 
offered by that still undervalued composer—the 
‘primary importance of that sensuous element in 
music which (to borrow for my.purposes a 
distinction of Miss Edith Sitwell’s) I may 
call texture as contrasted © with © structure. 
What Delius had done with orchestral texture 
for the exploitation of rare moods (as distinct 
from the few ‘familiar ones which were all that 
the majority of nineteenth-century .composers 
cared about) Warlock did in the more restricted 
domain of the solo song; and it would seem 
that he was helped to this skill in musical trans- 
lation by his own curious emotional constitu- 
tion, which gave some of his acquaintance the 
effect of a split personality: the sensitive, re- 
tiring Philip and the rumbustious Peter.. 
Aldous Huxley’s remarkable ‘ double portrait : 
of Gumbril and Coleman in Antic Hay carries 
this view of him to the length of a tour de 
force. I cannot say whether it adequately repre- 
sents the man, even to the limited extent of 
his contemporaries’ insight into him—I did not 


at 10.45 p.m. on Friday, March 9 (all Third) 


know him; but it is less in just to the musi- 


cian. For, however well ‘ Coleman’ may account - 
for the light-hearted, full-voiced songs such as - 
‘jillian of Berry’ or 


‘Mr. Belloc’s Fancy’ 
which he tossed off with apparent ease, ‘Gum- 
bril’ is far too ineffective a creature to stand 


‘satisfactorily for those other revelations of his 
nature—of the type of ‘A Sad Song’ or ‘The- 
is too. 
and which reached their . 
farthest limit of heartbreaking intensity in “The — 


Sick Heart ’—for -which ‘ melancholy’ 
romantic a term, 


Curlew’. It is in these that the peculiar genius 


of Warlock for finding a musical translation of ~ 


rare moods makes itself most evident. To turn 


to him from even the best English song-writers _ 
of a previous generation—even Parry or Somer-_ 
vell—is to experience something akin to the 


frisson nouveau which Victor Hugo claimed to 
have got from the poetry of Baudelaire. 

For throughout the nineteenth century— 
perhaps owing to the double influence of the 
Schubertian Lied and the salonnier ballad—the 
staple diet of song-writing in England had been 


a kind of poetry never meant, it would appear, 
to be taken quite seriously or related to anything 


that we regarded as essential in our experience. 
Verses about witches, or nightingales, or im- 
possibly sentimental children, were considered 
appropriate for musical setting for the very 
reason that these matters could not be expected 
to stand on the same level of reality as the 
objects of our closer concern, Of Warlock’s 
immediate seniors who broke away from. this 
tradition, Ireland was perhaps the nearest to 
him; Holst and Bax. had in their widely diver- 
gent ways exploited an element of the exotic, 
whether Indian or Irish, whose remoteness was 
itself a guarantee against the unreality of the 
superficial; while Armstrong Gibbs discovered 


~a world of his own in the tenuous. loveliness of 


Walter de la Mare’s poetry. Warlock however is 
neither exotic nor remote; nor, on the other 


hand, had he anything todo with the folklorists’ _ 


tendency to find new significances in the homely 
aspects of English life; he never, I think, set any 
words by Housman. But his songs show an 
awareness of unexplored and sometimes heart- 
sickening realities essentially contemporary in 
their reference, whether he took his text from 
Renaissance poetry or from the twentieth cen- 
tury: whether it were the nameless tragedy 
hidden behind the cryptic fragment -of ‘ The 


‘Bailey beareth the Bell away’, the quietly hope- 
less utterance of a disillusioned lover in ‘ And. 


wilt thou leave me thus’, or the ineffable calm, 
all passion spent, of ‘ The Night’. In his sensi- 


~ 


tiveness to. poetry he sometimes anticipated his. 
is anterior by a dozen. 
years to Vaughan Williams’ ‘ Five Tudor. Per-. 
traits’, whose last number is set to the same~ 
words and which are now established, I suppose, - 
as the chief representatives in English music of © 


own seniors; ‘ Rutterkin’ 


that full-bloodedness described by Mr. Belloc as 
‘the way they set to work in England before 
the Puritans came’ 


Warlock, to whom must be credited the main 


share in the discovery of late-medieval and early- — 


Renaissance lyricism as material for the 


_ composer. . 


He ‘is indeed the perfect ania in English 
music of a great minor composer who never sets 
us deploring the absence of those who work on 
a larger scale. The literary lion in Chekhov’s 
‘ Seagull’ proposed as his own epitaph: 
lies Trigorin; he was a good writer, but. inferior 
to Turgenev ’. That is exactly the reflection that 
never presents itself to our minds with regard 
to Warlock, and it is for this reason that he 
deserves: to be named in the same breath with 
Campion, Dupare or Wolf. In him the astrin- 
gently bitter spirit of the ’twenties found its 
most characteristic English expression: an age 


which knew how to be Epicurean without being — 
discouraged by the amari aliquid, and to live 


without illusions while still not pitying itself 
for their absence. The ’thirties gave us what was 
perhaps in some ways a more solid achievement, 
but I am not sure that some of the tonic 
essence of the earlier period. was not missing. 
At any rate it hardly survived Warlock himself 
in his own chosen domain. One composer only, 
that I can think of, benefited by his example; 


it is Moeran, whose Joyce settings owe a great 


deal to the influence of his chromatic manner 
as in the ‘ Peterisms’ 
itself derived in part from Delius—and whose 


‘more virile utterances such as ‘ Troll the Bowl’ 
could hardly have been written but for the | 
- model of ‘ Rutterkin’, 
‘like. But Warlock himself seems to have been _ 


“Good Ale’ and their 


aware that the conqueSts of his decade were in 
process of being partly abandoned by the next. 
Not long before Warlock’s suicide, Mr. Hubert 
Foss told me that he had found him complaining 
that there were not any longer two ideas knock- 


‘ing together in. his head. So it came about that 


the dreadful. despair of the ‘ Curlew’ remains 
as the last word of his musical testament to 


posterity; and, when all is said, is there any wards 


beyond mes one? 


The combined powers of 
chorus’ and orchestra have not produced any- 
thing more forceful- than’ the ‘Rutterkin’ of 


‘Here - 


and the ‘ Saudades’— — 
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The Fiction Event of the Year! 


“<The Good Companions’ 
of 1951. The three leading 
characters of this ereai 
novel. 


First World Publication of 
FESTIVAL AT FARBRI DG 


ener sv |JB.PRIESTLEY 


HUMOROUS 
Priestley in yet another role—serial story-teller to the nation! 
MASTERPIECE For the first time in his career he’ll unfold his latest tale week 


by-week in the pages of a great national magazine, two months 


in the manner of before it appears in book form. — This is the world premiere— 
es : A and not.to be missed. Ask your newsagent to deliver JOHN 
The Good Companions BULL to you regularly 


Priestley’s so much at home in this great 


tale. What Dickensian zest he brings to his 8ST ARTING EXC L U } NY | V E LY IN 


Midlands’ town and his three inimitable 
characters! All the fun of the Festival! 


All the problems and-pettiness of present- 
day life thrown into the pot and stirred 
with the true Priestley gusto! It’s a delicious 
brew, seasoned with the wit, style and 
humanity of a great author in his maturity, 
Don't miss the opening chapters. 


OO” OUT THURSDAY. 


CALCIUM 


Next to coal, the most impor- 
tant mineral mined in Britain 
today is limestone. Like chalk 


and marble, limestone isa form 
of calcium carbonate. Calcium 
: itself, though not found 
naturally in the metallic state, occurs widely in the form of its compounds. 
Alabaster, anhydrite, gypsum, dolomite and fluorspar all contain calcium. 
In the human body, a deficiency of calcium sometimes causes rickets. Cal- 
cium metal is made commercially by passing an electric current through fused 
calcium salts, or by reducing lime with aluminium. The metal itself is not 
much used, but limestone, and the lime made by burning it in kilns, are 
' vitally important. . 
At Tunstead Quarry, near Buxton in Derbyshire, I.C.I. operates the largest 
and most up-to-date limestone quarry in Europe. The quarry face is over two 
miles long and the limestone it produces is over 98 per cent pure. Minerals 
containing calcium are used in the manufacture of cement, 
fertilizers, iron and steel and heavy chemicals. “‘Slaked lime” 
—calcium hydroxide—is one of the chemicals used in fic 
tanneries to strip the hair from hides. The farmer uses lime oes esma 
to control the acidity of his land. eT, 
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Martins Bank his. 


pleased to place its 


‘services at your dis- 


posal in opening 


_ personal accounts 
from which pay- 


ments by cheque 
may be made. 
Accounts’ may -be 


opened with a very — 
small sum. Please 


enquire at any 


branch of the Bank. 


ees 


LOWER BROCKHAMPTON HALL 


(Property of the National Trust) — 


Situated in Herefordshire about twelve miles. 


west of Worcester, Lower Brockhampton 
Hall is a very fine specimen of a W est Country 


manor house in miniature, of the late four- 


teenth or early fifteenth century, complete 


with detached gatehouse and protective moat. 


It stands in a hollow and originally belonged 


to the family of Brockhampton. 


MARTINS BANK > 


LIMITED 


~ 


London District Office: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Head Office: 4, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


If you are not satisfied with your pros- 

ects, write at once for this book which 

as already shownthousands of average 
office men and will show you how to 


DOUBLE YOUR SALARY 


is famonds Guide to Careers is 
detailed, authoritative and fully 
documentated. It explains— 


WHERE THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 


the qualifications needed and how 
they can be obtained—how younger 
students can be prepared for promotion 
—how The School’s Home-study 
' Courses have during the past forty years 
brought success and security to The 
School’s students. The first test of your 
ambition is to send for this Book. It 
costs nothing, and commits you to 
nothing. It can start you on the way 
to a sound and satisfying career. 


SOME CHAPTERS IN THE GUIDE 


The New Era in Business 
—Advice from famous 


Business Leaders—How 
Office Men can rise to 
such appointments as 
Accountants, Company 
Secretaries, Cost  Ac- 
countants, Office 
Managers, Internal 
Auditors, Chief 
Clerks, Cashiefs, etc. 
—How Salesmen can 
rise to Management 


Positions—How you 
can obtain free from 
the Careers Adviser 


ot se ; 
ag - 
\ ei 3H advice on the prob 


lem of your career. 


%e School of Accountancy 


161 REGENT HOUSE, GLASGOW, C.z 


SOZOL (1924) 
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This ‘‘ Dry-Sealing"’ Process ensures : 


WINTER 


ey RESH EGGS IN’ ing Girl 


D 
The OTE G Shaws You How! 


One quick dip with tongs provided, 
and eggs can be stored in any 
cardboard or wooden box or 
basket for 12 months or more, 


OTEG IS SUPPLIED IN AIR-TIGHT TINS READY FOR | E 


Available in three sizes :— 
BIJOU (for 250 eggs) 3/104. ; 
SMALL HOUSEHOLD (for 500 eggs) 6/4d. 
LARGE HOUSEHOLD (for 1,000 eggs) 9/8d. , 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, etc. 


LTD., Copthall Buildings, Londo 


| wonder! 


__ if you know that the FUTURE 
of 5,000 children in our family 
depends on YOUR HELP 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY — 
NOT STATE-SUPPORTED 


Gifts and Legacies gratefully received 


“CHURCH OF ENGLAND” 


CHILDREN’S 


SOCIETY 


- (formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.E.11 
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© CHOCOLATE. 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 
: Sete 


| Ge 


BEAWTY BATH & 


LACKS? 


laa 
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4 powder into 4 bowl, | 
. add the sugar; then 
and add to ‘the | 


e a aoa shape about 


s frving-pan and ner the 


me coe ‘straight lines down and back again. And 
: ree there is a “special way of ironing most 
ietake pillow cases, for. jnstance. Turn the slip 
de out and do the flap first, Then iron each 


unironed | Piece in the middle: you iron the 
_ middle piece last. A pillow case should always” 
- eee ironed-on the wrong side, especially. if it is 
linen; to give a dull finish, = “a 
re Leta To iron a sheet thoroughly you. eanisit take 
from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes. 
~ But you could do it in less if you run it through 
_. the wringer a couple of times, And try putting a 
» little starch in the last rinsing water. It makes 
all- the difference to the ironing: of sheets and 


. = aS = 


i snd is to iron as you mow a ‘aes in * 


<i in turn with the seam just right, leaving an ~ 


ness gar faa hoy clean and fresh ee acct 


with: water, to every 2 gallons of rinsing water. 
_ Table linen is the only kind that needs to be 


- jroned on the right side. The best way to iron a 


tablecloth i is to give it a quick iron on the wrong 


_ should be ironed with something thick under- 


_neath for the embroidery to sink into when you 


_~—press. That applies: to embroidery on blouses 


be ironed on the wrong side witha, a towel under- 
~ neath. The best way with ordinary velvet is to. 


“steam it thoroughly from the back. 
Crepe must be ironed lightly | ‘when it is 


side; ‘Crepe has rubber and wax in it, and you 
(ene the wax to the top if you iron it when it 
is: still a little damp. Real taffeta can be ironed 
"damp; or if it is a very good taffeta, rather wet: 


- iron on the wrong side always. But some of the - 


cheaper taffetas nowadays are loaded up with 
metallic salts and that kind should be dried 


a damp cloth. For artificial silk use a cool— 
‘almost cold—iron. 

Most people find men’s shirts difficult to iron. 
First you should do the yoke, then the collar- 
band, then the piece that buttons up, then cuffs 
and sleeves, then the -back, and finish by ironing 
the front of the shirt, buttoning it up first. 

_ If you have a scorch mark, put it into cold 
_ water at once and leave it to soak. It will 
_ probably go. If it is rather deeper, rub the mark 

‘with a lemon and hang in the sun, or anyhow 

the daylight. It is a good idea to. keep a news- 


“paper by your side when. you are ironing any- fe 
thing like artificial silk, crepe or. anything tricky. ° 
Keep. your iron’ on that, and if ‘it ‘does not. 


paca discoloured in yee seconds. eh de iron is 


- You need 1 large tablespoon, mixed into a paste 


ARTHUR BRYANT, CB. Ee 


thoroughly, then ironed on the wrong side under © 


Hac is eee ‘tip: “when you are ironi 


ng 
starched things your iron is inclined to get sticky 


at the end. Put a piece of beeswax in a clean 
rag, and as your iron gets sticky rub it on the 


rag, then on another piece of dry cloth, and you : 
will find it will run smoothly all the time. — 
_ ~ side when it is still damp—steaming it, it is Eventually the wax will melt completely into the 

_ called—then turn it over and finish it off on = 


, rag and that rag will last you for months. It is * 
_ the’right side. Anything with lace or embroidery 


good for Cleaning yous, iron too. 
' Dalsy Pan ' 


Some of Our Contributors | _ 
journalist, 


H. N. BRarLsrorpD (page 326): 


author, and editor of The New Leader, 1922- — 


26; Relief Agent in Macedonia, 1903; “member 
of ‘the Carnegie International ‘Commission in 
the Balkans, 1913 — 

DEREK EzrRA (page 331): Hicnbevfat the British 
Delegation to the Coal Committees of the 
_ Economic Commission for Europe and the 
Organisation for Sr ny Economic Co- 


operation . 

LL.D. Ciel 335): 
historian and journalist; author of Samuel 
Pepys—the Man in the Making, Samuel 
_ Pepys—the Years of Peril, Samuel Pepys— 
the Saviour of the Navy, etc. 

H. L. BEALes (page 337): Reader in Economic 
History, London School of Economics, since 
1931; author of Industrial Revolution, Early 
English Socialists, Chartism, etc. 

STEPHEN TOULMIN (page 338): Lecturer in the 
Philosophy of Science, Oxford University; 


author of Reason in Ethics and An Examina-. 


tion of the Place of Reason in Ethics 
D. M. LANG (page 353): Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; Lecturer in Georgian at 


the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
formerly Vice-Consul at’ Tabriz; 


London; 
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specialist in Caucasian and Russian languages 


and literature 
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| Crossword No. A, 087. 
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_ Closing date: First 5 post on a Thursday, March 8 


we 


| Schizologia Il. By Tyke 


= ee | Prize (or the first five correct pues opened): Book token, value 12s. 6d. 


1 Ac., 12 Dn. and $1 Ac. are normal. In the remainder, 
the clue leads to an intermediate word having the number 
of letters shown in brackets, This intermediate word is 
divided into two parts, one of which, without further 
alteration, is inserted in the appropriately- numbered spaces 
“to form either the beginning or the end of an entirely 
new word. The other’ part, again without alteration, will 
be required elsewhere m the puzzle to complete a word. 
Thus HARDEST, ROYAL and FOR might lead to 
DESTROY and FOAL, leaving HAR andeR for use with 
other part-words. Chambers’? Twentieth Century Dictionary 

= bie been used as the authority for words and definitions. 


CLUES—ACROSS : 


12; Struggles begin with stories from the French (8). 

5. Not here and consequently before a warning cry. (5). 
9. The art to which Frederick should have been appren- 

= wticed (8)... } 

. Milky fluid is’ a long-delayed unknown quantity (5). 

. Kind of lamp for a university invigilator (9). 

. You need a nose for “this (8). 

. Tidal change reveals a-guitar key (5S). 

. A word that obviously cannot be -clothed with precise 
meaning: quite the opposite, in fact (8). + 

. Essential pay “ot one of Sherlock Holmes’ 

remarks (7). 

Take the heart ‘out of a number of people (4). 

}. Not at all straightforward (7). 

. Fine stately houses require such assets for their con- 
struction (6). 

. ‘It is impossible to enjoy to the full unless one 

has plenty of work to do’ (Jerome)_(6). 

Heavy cavalry provide one of a set of convex curves 

forming a decorative pattern (7). 

a. ee with necessary information and exposed to 


lic reproach (6). 
we hurried’ (Wolfe) (7). 


best-known 


his corse to the 
31. Chins get changed for works of art (8). 


' QU. Revive. 


ee ee en fee er an or oe oe ane 


DOWN 


1. Wise men do not use the arts of sorcery to the full (4). 

2. Games needing a combination of care and ‘dash (8). 

3. A striped lizard has swallowed a fish (8). 

4. Doubled (5). 

6. Floating sounds rather as though a female relative were 
being contradicted (6). 

7. The fore-runner of ether aldehyde (6). 

8. Sounds like the time you had food, but simplif# the 
answer (9). 

. Surround an Eastern European standing on his head at 
the bottom (7). 

. Makes me quite ill (6). 

. Often cut for a sauce (5). 

. Petty argument makes me quite ill—nearly! (7). 

. Earth round the edge causes ingrained dirt 6). 

. Architectural feature of certain castles mentioned in the 
songs of former London jongleurs (6). 

. Permit to prevent a legal hindrance (3). 

. Talisman probably used by thousands at race-meetings: 
a thousand at one course, anyhow (6). 

. Thanks to a small bird, we are provided with an Indian 
umbrella (6). 

. Jackal family from the South (5), 


Solution of No. 1,085 


Prizewinners: E. S. ° 


Ainley (Harrow); atsle [est Te) 

; AARES 

Miss B. Clarkson fwjolalstniy 3 a ofotal 151%] 
(Westcliff-on-S ea); ae petcta le} 


Et-Cols KD Pak 
Cooper’ (Dinard, 
France);;.E. G. 


Phillips (Bangor); R. D. Strachan (Peterhead) 


NOTES 
ACROSS. All characters from Classical aartboloey 
DOWN. Clues hidden in the doggerel: Alarm. 2. Folds. 
3U. Ovid. 4. Rest. SU. Gull. 6. Hills. My Stoat. 8. Fish. 
10. Cub. 11U. Hide meaning. 12. Cape. 13. 
Latin altars. 14-15. Whit. 16-19. Scots Water. 17-18U-19, 
Stake, 20U. Stoic. 21. Ait. 22U, Cedar. 23. Vase. 24. Tarts. 
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fora ‘DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
oe University Degree is a good thing to have. — 
You can obtain a London. University Degree 
without going “into residence"’ or attending 
y lectures. It is-necessary only to pass three 
_@xams. Wherever you are, you can do all 
_ your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey* Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
_ 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey. Hall Courses 
: have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees. and thereby raise their status ~ 


and their salaries. “Write for PROSPECTUS 
from GC. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


DISCOVERY 


In the March issue read about « 


Twenty-Five Years of Malatia Therapy 


- Enzymes. The Machine tools of the 
‘cellular factory 


Ludwig Koch, Master Recorder 


Electronic Flash Photography 
The Dome of Discovery 
Antibiotics and Plant Protection 
Single copies 1/6 Yearly 19/- 
, Specimen copies from H. B. Lister 
JARROLD & SONS LTD. 
Cowgate Norwich 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 
‘4% in half the usual time has been solved. 


The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 


men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman method you learn 
French i in French, German in German, Spanish 
in Spanish, and Italian in Italian, English is 
not used at all, ; 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 


members of H.M. Forces ~ 


The method is explained in four little 
books, one for each language. Write for the 


book that interests you and it will be sent you 


by return, together with s specimen lesson, ~ 


gratis and post free. 
pee" POST THIS‘ COUPON TODAY" 
To the Pelman Languages Institute, 
82, Norfolk Mansions. Wigmore Street. 
London, W..1 
Please send details of Pelman method ot 
learning:—French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
s (Cross out three of these) 


Address,, 


THE SECRET 
SPARKLING VITALITY! 


Regain your lost vitality by correct 
breathing—Cleanseand strengthen your 
_ lungs by breathing the KNOWLES 
+ WAY. With every inhalation, you'll 
feel the exhilarating surge of new life, 
the renewed vigour of healthier 
muscles, steadier nerves and a more 
alert brain. The simple KNOWLES 
method has helped thousands 
it can help YOU. 

Write NOW for Syllabus, 24d. 

post free, from The Principal, 


INSTITUTE OF BREATHING 
. POSTAL COURSE, 
(Dept. L) 47, Berners Street, London, W.1 
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Study at flies 


“THE EDITOR 


wiser as to their faults. : 


your work is going wrong. 


free . copy. of “Writing for the Press.” 
_ there is no time limit, 


57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


LODGE the world’s 


* Remember this whale buying plugs = 
- for your car 


HERE'S WHY | 


The fact that Lodge ‘was the most successful sparking 
plug in motor racing during 1947, 1948, 1949 and 
1950, is all important to the ofdinary user of plugs. 
The most vital part of any plug is its insulator, and 
~ in Lodge.** SINTOX"’ insulation is not only uséd in 
plugs for racing cars but is also standard to all 


Remember this when buying plugs—Lodge by its 
testing, gruelling racing successes, has proved it 
to be the world’s most reliable plug. 


1950 
Successes 
included 


Ihe experts’ choice is 


GRANDS PRIX” 
[3.2 
INTERNATIONAL | 

RACES 


SPURKING PLUGS. 


~ 


, Quaker Relief in Europe ; 


; , Did vote: 
nituer se tee ‘McNeill’s broadcast appeal last 


remember the millions of uprooted and im- 


afresh in Europe today, and send a donation 
to Margaret McNeill, Friends Higuays Euston 
Road, _London, N.W.1. 


¥<? 


IS PLEASED T OA e CEPT se 
—and he means it, for there is a great shortage of good material for 
publishers to use. But Editors cannot spare time to write detailed 


criticisms of work that is not quite up to the mark. Hence the 
somewhat curt rejection slip that leaves would-be authors little the 


If you send a copy of your work to us, with a covering note giving _ 
your address and some personal details, we will tell you just where 


Our_ Courses comprise Journalism, Articles," ‘Short. Story; Poetry =} | 
and Radio Plays. There are also courses. in Literature written by - 
L. A. G. Strong, and History by J. Hampden Jackson, Send for a 
Schebl: eg are low and 


Chief Secretary: LONDON ‘SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM : 


‘MuUSeum 4574. 
“Whenever you think of writing, think: of the Esai. pt fe 


most reliable sparking plug 


Lodge Plugs. v3 


Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby, England. 


Sunday for the Friends Service Council’s relief. — 
work in Germany, Austria, and Greece? Please — 


poverished people who are trying to start life 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD 
- 3,50 NEW BOND ST, LONDON, W.t 


Home. Study 


‘Examinations 4 


Untversiry CoRRESPONDENCE COLLEGE ~ 
_ prepares students for LONDON UNIVERSITY 
Entrance, Intermediate and Degree exams, ; 
General Certificate of Education (Ordinary. 
and Ady. Levels) Oxford, Cambridge; Northern, 
and others, Law, Engineering, ional 
_ Preliminary, Civil Service, ete. Low fees. ; 


Over 21,000: U.0.¢. students PASSED 


London University examinations, 1930-50. 


* Write for free PROSPECTUS. te. the. Revista, 


UNIV. CORR. COLL, 


S6b- Burlington ‘House, ‘Cambridge 


‘Make Writing 
Your Hobby» 
NOW 


The main reason for the gat tantine 
“#-results gained by students of ‘the Regent 
Institute — whose __widely-recommended 
literary courses are under the constant 
Personal direction of a well-known editor 
and author —is- tha at ee tuition is 
COMPLETELY IND DUAL. 

R.I. students have beén enabled to earn 
considerable sums by spare-time writing; 
some have become professional writers. 
‘Send for. afree copy of “How to Succeed asa 
Writer,” which gives full details of the 
-courses—THE REGENT INSTITUTE - 
(Dent. LJ/20A), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


* Over 1,500 publications have prince 
R.I, students’ work. 

as All the instructors are successful 

authors. and journalists. 


* 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 
Course is the most efficient, the most 
economical, and the most convenient means | 
of preparation for the General Certificate of | 
Education examination; B. Com.; B.Sc. Econ, 
—LUL.B.; and other"external London University — , 
Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
_and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship,, Law, Sales Management, &c. 
~and many, intensely practical (non- exam} 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 47, 000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
_which interested to the Secretary (D1/1),— 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS” ; 
or call 30, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4, 
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